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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open to receive photo- 
gtaphs of important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or 
of anything of an eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address of the sender, should always 
accompany such photographs. It must be distinctly understood that no one living 
in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has not the permission 
in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the Editor of 
THE TATLER for reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 
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Tue Marip oF THE River. By Mrs. Campbell Praed. 6s. (Long.) 
His Mascot. By L. T. Meade. 6s. (Long.) 


Tue Pitcrim's Proaress, told to the Children by Mary MacGregor, with Pict i1res 
by Byam Shaw; ‘‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin," told to the Children by H. E. Marshall 
with Pictures by A. S. Forrest. 1s. 6d. net each. (Jack.) 


Avton or Somasco. By Harold Bindloss. 63. (Long.) 
Tue Sour oF A ViLLaIn. By Mrs. Hughes-Gibb. 6s. 
Tue Wuitre Lavy. By May Crommelin. 6s. (Long.) 
Tue Harvest oF Love. By C. Ranger-Gull. 6s. (Long.) 


(Long.) 
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Continent. : 
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[ ONDON HIPPODROME. 

CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 

ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


Toe sCOEILSE UM: 


FOUR PERFORMANCES DAILY, at 12 noon, 3 p.m., 6 p.m., and 9 p.m. 

All seats in all parts are numbered and reserved. Stamped addressed envelopes. 
should accompany all postal applications for seats. Prices—Boxes, £2 2s., £1 11s. 6d.,, 
and £1 1s.; Fauteuils, ros. 6d. and 7s. 6d. ; Stalls, 5s., 4s., 3s., and 2s. (Telephone No.. 
7689 Gerrard). Grand Tier,1s. Balcony.6d. (Telephone No. 7639 Gerrard). Children 
under 12 half price ta all Fauteui's and Stalls. Telegrams :‘' Coliseum. Londcn.”’ 


Nava SHIPPING, AND FISHERIES EXHIBITION, 
EARL'S COURT. 


Il a.m, to II p.m. Admission, Is. 
Naval Construction, Armaments, Shipping and Fisheries. 
NELSON'S CENTENARY RELICS. 
FISHING VILLAGE. Working Exhibits. Model of ‘‘ Victory."’ 
GRAND NAVAL AND MILITARY CONCERTS. 
Go on board the full-size Cruiser. 
Specially ventilated, coolest Show in London, 
Real Batteries of 4°7 Guns, Hotchkiss and Maxims. 
The Cruiser is manned by a crew of 150 Handy-Men. 
BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR. 
‘‘Our Navy.’’ Captive Flying Machine. Great Red Indian Village. Vovrageina 
Submarine. Haunted Cabin. Famous Sea Fights. Musical and D amat‘e S| etehcs. 
T llikum Cano:, 


AN 


CHARING CROSS,. 


LONDON AND ABERDEEN. 
THE AVERDEEN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY'S STEAMERS, 

FROM LONDON (Aberdeen Wharf, Limehouse) Every Wednesday and Saturday. 

FROM ABERDEEN (87, Waterloo Qu. y) Every Wednesd iy ard Saturday. 

Steimers fitted up in First-class Style. Smoking Room and Ladies’ Sa oon on Deck. Electric 
Lig' t throvghout. 

HOLIDAY TOURS to Ballater, Balmoral, Braemar, Deeside Highlands, Dunkeld, Invern: ss,. 
and Caledonian Canal : a!so to Orkney and Shetland Islands. 

Berths secured and further information obtained on application to GEORC 
Aberdeen Steam Navigation Co.’s Wharf, Limehouse: PITT & Scorr. Ltd., 
GFO. W. WH LEY & CO., 23, Regent Street, S.W., London; ALE 
Street, Aberdeen ; or EDWARD J. SAVA MAN 
Telegraphic Addre s—“' Mutch, Limehouse, London.” Telephone—Oflice, Aberde 

¢t) ci “Navigation, Aberdeen.” an Wharf, Limehot 


ROYAL BRITISH MAIL ROUTE 


Via HARWICH-HOOK OF HOLLAND. 
Daily (Sundays included) Service to the Continent. 
VESTIBULED CORRIDOR TRAINS. 
Express S*rv’ces to Berlin, Leipsic, Dresden, Munich, and Vienna. 


CHEAP TOURS IN HOLLAND, BELGIUM, GERMANY, NORWAY, 
DENMARK AND SWEDEN, SWITZERLAND, &c. 


Send; post card to the Continental Manager, G.E.R., Liverpool Street Statioa, 
London, E.C., for descriptive illustrated pamphlet (free). 


OAK SETTLE-SOFA FOR SALE 


(WititiamM & Mary Periop); vide TATLER August 2. 
Apply H. S. STONE, 12a, Barton Street, 


“PICTORIAL COMEDY” 


CONTAINS 


ALL THE LATEST DRAWINGS. 


BY 


CHARLES DANA GIBSON, 


And other well-known Artists. 


2 MUTCH, Agent, The: 
, Cannon Street, E C ; 
61, U 


iom 


ND 


Bath. 


SMART STORIES & INTERESTING FEATURES.. 


TWO NEW COMPETITIONS with HANDSOME 
GIBSON PROOFS AS PRIZES. 


PRICE 6d. NET. 


NOW ON SALE. 


LONDON : 
James Henperson & Sons, Red Lion House, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C- 


‘One of the Books of the Season.”—T. P.’s Weekly. 


“THE COUNTRY HOUSE PARTY; 


DORA SIGERSON. 


Price Six 


Hopper & STOUGHTON. SHILLINCS, 


‘““There is the same weird end wonderful imagination at work in nearly all the 
stores of this fascinating yvolume.''—-7 ruth. 

‘“The author hes the quick feeling for a beattiful phrase, the poss‘bilities of 
laughter and tears.''"—Evening Standard. 

“«The Country House Party’ is certainly one of the books of the season that 
those in search of something new and varied will do well not to miss.''"—7.P.’s Weel ly. 

* Rich in ideas.’’—Aca ‘entry. 

“A highly entertaining and pleasant little volume."'--Stancerd. 

“‘Bu'l cf fancy and pathos, of humour or sadncss. They are’ all good stories.’’— 
The Jimes. 

“Fiction w'th an itea ‘s not too common arrong us, and we are grateful to Miss. 
S‘gerson for her contribution to it."'—Ilustrated London News. 


VOLUMES |. to XVI. of 
iB lealas te) Ey a IC yeed hala da te 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is 

as follows: Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 3d. per copy irrespective of 

weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be 3d. FOR EVERY TWO 

OUNCES. Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP’ 
all copies before forwarding. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme,— Stele. 


Cowes.—It was a great week at Cowes. 
Never before has the regatta had two such 
fleets as spectators since the first Earl of 
Yarborough started the squadron in 1812. 
Far and away the premier, though not the 
‘oldest, yachting club in the world the 
Royal Yacht Squadron is really royal if 
not imperial, for it has kings and emperors 
.as well as the bulk of our 
peers amongst its members ; 
-and even the twenty-two 
brass cannon that make 
‘such a noise during the 
racing week were presented 
to the club by his Majesty. 
They are peacefully em- 
ployed now, but they 
‘once belonged to the Royal 
Adelaide. You can_ see 
them silent on the bastion 
of Cowes Castle, the club’s 
headquarters, in the off 
season. The castle, by the 
way, has now been nearly 
fifty years in the possession 
of the club and has its war- 
dike associations too. It is 
call that remains of an old 
fort which did duty in the 
time of King Harry the 
Eighth. 


“Morning Dress.” —The 
banquet in Westminster 
Hall last Saturday being a 
luncheon was nominally a 
morning function, and the 
participators naturally wore morning dress 
where they were not in uniform. °But 
the effect somehow seemed incongruous. 
Not that one expected or wished—as an 
antiquarian might—to see our legislators 
there in chain armour or eyen in the 
‘Cromwellian buff coat, but evening dress 
‘somehow seems as naturally associated with 
-a great function as duck with green peas. 
‘Or is it that it was the presence of our 
French guests ? 


A ‘“Morning-dress” Dinner.—The only 
time I have seen the superstition de- 
liberately fouted was when Mrs. Hwfla 
Williams gave her morning-dress dinner 
last year at the end of the season. The 
world accepted it as a novelty then and 
enjoyed the erratic deviation from the 
conventional, but it did so as a con- 
cession to the originality and popularity 
of the hostess and there was an air of 
“Don't do it again” about its condescen- 


THE SHAH OF PERSIA IN BELGIUM 


The Shah and his suite watching the race for the Grand Prix at Ostend 


sion. Fortunately a less daring hostess 
would still have her “way out.’ She 
could give her dinner and call it a luncheon 
without any fear of the consequences. 


The Lord Mayor’s Hospitality.—Every 
non-official wore evening dress at the 
luncheon given at the Guildhall to Admiral 
Caillard and _ his officers; the scene was a 
replica of a luncheon to President Loubet 
that I had seen in the same hall two or 


STILL 


“LENTENTE CORDIALE” 


three years earlier. Perhaps the function 
the following day at which the French 
sailors sat down in the same _ historic 
building was really more picturesque than 
when their superior officers were present, 
although the, French admiral’s dignified 
<peech was a thing not to be missed. 


Club Courtesies.—As everyone knows 
clubs are busy just now undergoing a 
cleaning process, involving the admission 
of their members as guests 
cf other clubhouses. The 


attitude of mind of some 
of the hosts, however, is 
always interesting. We 


have all heard of the occa- 
sion when the Atheneum 
took refuge at the United 
Service, and an old colonel 
hunting for his missing 
umbrella in the racks and 
failing to find it was heard 
to exclaim, ‘“ This comes of 
letting those d—— bishops 
in!” -A worthy member of 
yet another club was heard 
to ask his friend when 
taking refuge elsewhere’ in 
St. James’s Street, “ Why 
does anybody join this 
club?” “I cannot think,” 
was the answer, “except 
it be for the privilege of 
spending a month with us 
once a year.” 


‘‘ Those Middle Classes.” 
—The best story of all, 
however, is told of one of 
our great service clubs at a recent visit to 
the Oxford and Cambridge, where there is 
a very good cellar. Our gallant army 
made sad havoc with some of the very 
best wines provided, as is usual, at a price 
considerably less than they could be 
purchased elsewhere. But to add insult 
to injury one officer was heard to remark 
to another when the visit was drawing to 
a close, “It is wonderful how well these 
middle-class people do themselves.” 


~ English and French sailors in a donkey race at Portsmouth—England v. France 
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Tihe 


Visit of 


THE FRENCH POSTER 


Issued from the office of a London evening paper 


The Shah—Ostend is enjoying a re- 
markably good season, and more bathers 
have been registered than ever before 
despite the fact that the weather there has 
never once been oppressively 
hot. Royalties are thick as Val- 
lombrosa’s famous leaves, for 
Prince and Princess Albert with 
the little princes have extended 
their stay from one month to 
two, Prince and Princess Rup- 
precht—those Bavarian high- 
nesses who must be spoken of 
as “in” Bavaria and not “of” 
it—the Archduke Frederick of 
Austria, the Archduchess, their 
daughter and son, and last 
but not least in importance the 
Shah of Persia. He came with 
such a large suite (among 
which it is said are some of 
his wives in masculine attire) 
that only part could be lodged 
in the overflowing Palace 
Hotel, much to his Majesty’s 
discontent. He walks every 
morning to Mariakerke, where 
he lunches. With him has 
come his favourite dwarf, a 
very bright-looking little man 
whose mission it is to keep his 
master in good humour. The 
Shah looks older than on his 
last visitand watched the races 
with oriental indifference till 
Clarke’s Mark Time won the 
Grand Prix, and then he smiled 
at having won his money. 


London’s Telephones.—Most 
Londoners will agree with Mr. 
Wilcox, the postmaster of New 
York, that London’s telephone 
service is the worst in the world. 
In point of inefficiency there is 
little to choose between the 
National and the Post Office 
systems, but the Post Office has 
brought to greater perfection 
the art of irritating the public. 
A couple of weeks ago I tried 
to telephone an urgent message 
from a post office in the south- 
western district. I paid the 
usual fee and after a wait of 
about seven minutes the atten- 


cheers of the crowd. 


dant informed me that I was “through.” 
On going into the box I found that the 
receiver was broken and that it was 
impossible to hear a single word. The 
attendant, however, refused to refund the 
fee. 


The ‘Slot” Telephone.—Three days 
later I again attempted to telephone from 
the same office, only to find that the 
receiver was still out of order. On this 
occasion, however, my fee was returned. 
London for some reason seems an unsuit- 
able field for anything associated with 
electricity. Perhaps the greatest fiasco is 
the “slot” telephone. I stood for half-an- 
hour at the one nearest Liverpool Street 
Station the other day and entirely failed 
to get an operator to take a call. The 
statement of a telephone girl to The Even- 
ing News representative that she never 
answered men who showed signs of anger 
and irritation will, it is hoped, be looked 
into by the telephone companies. 


The French Husband's Apprehension.— 
Just now Frenchmen are living in the fear 
that the law may compel them under 
penalty to love their wives. Hitherto the 
French Marriage Code has limited itself to 
declaring that the contracting parties owe 
each other mutual esteem, fidelity, and 
succour. Nothing is mentioned about 
love. An eminent playwright, M. Paul 
Hervieu, however, thinks that people who 
enter the bonds of wedlock should also be 


THE VISIT OF FRENCH SAILORS TO LONDON 


The sailors returning from the Guildhall and passing along Fleet Street amid the 
This photograph was specially taken for THe TATLER from 
Ludgate Hill railway bridge by the courtesy of Mr. Vincent Hill 
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VISIT or tHe OF 
or tH FRENCH FLEET 


— to — 
THE Ciry or LONDON, 
10% August, 1905 


A es : 
Sy irrecaa pn e 
*) The Right Hon 
Sir Jonny PouND.Bar! 
Lord Mayor: 
Sir T. Vesey Strona,K! Aldo 
Sir G.Woodman. K!, Depr 


Sheriffs 


Thomas Henry Ellis Esa 
Chairman 


THE COVER OF THE MENU 


Of the Lord Mayor's luncheon to the French officers 


required by law to love one another. 
M. Hervieu expressed his views before a 
parliamentary committee formed to con- 
sider certain reforms in the code, and 
apparently a majority of the 
members are inclined to share 
his view on the ground that it 
is in the interests of morality 
for the law to recognise love in 
matrimony. 


Love and Marriage.—The 
desire of the average French- 
man to obtain a quid pro quo 
in marriage is evidenced in all 
classes. Love enters very little 
indeed into the making of the 
vast majority of French mar- 


riages. French people as a rule 
marry because it is to their 
mutual interests. Aristocratic 


marriages are purely a question 
of convention, of decorum, of 
mutual convenience. Among 
the middle and lower classes 
marriage is principally a ques- 
tion of pounds, shillings, and 
pence. The professional man 
and the mechanic alike look 
forward in contracting a mar- 
riage to finding, in the shape 
of his wife’s dowry, value cor- 
responding to the position he 
holds or the annual income he 
derives from his profession. 


London at its Best.— London: 
has had a_ highly exhilarating 
time of it during the visit of 
our French friends, and every- 
one feels that it is a personal 
triumph for King Edward. I 
have never seen London so gay,, 
never so vivacious, and more- 
over I do not believe there were: 
ever so many people from the: 
northern counties in London 
as were to be found there on 
Saturday last; the Yorkshire: 
and Lancashire dialects were all 
over the place. Iam asked to 
say that eighty officers of the: 
French squadron who came to: 
London and fifty officers of the: 
British fleet were all provided 
foriat the Grand Hotel, Trafalgar 
Square, during the visit. 
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THE TALLER 


Am Interesting Group of Royal Personages at Cowes. 


THE KING, QUEEN, AND PRINCE OF WALES ON BOARD THE 


A Versatile Artist—The whole of Pro- 
fessor von Herkomer’s family were in the 


train that was wrecked last week at 
Ingoldstadt in Bavaria. Fortunately none 
of them were hurt. He is himself a 


Bavarian by birth and has never lost 
touch with his native land though a 
member of the British Royal Academy 
and apparently rooted in Bushey. Like 
the esthetes that were caricatured in 
The Colonel and pilloried in Patience the 
professor has a slight penchant for the 
“greenery - yallery Grosvenor Gallery” 
style in art, and his picturesque house 


Queen Alexandra 


Princess Victoria 


The King 


with the picturesque name—he calls it 
“Lululaund”— is built of a yellow- 
coloured stone which was brought all the 
way from Bavaria. If he had lived in the 
middle ages he would have built himself a 
castle; being in the nineteenth century 
when he planned his house he had to 
content himself with turrets. He was, of 
course, his own architect just as he is his 
own etcher and in another direction his 
own playwright, his own actor, his own 
composer, his own musician, and I believe 
his own stage carpenter. A host of pupils 
hold him in kindly memory 


*“BRITANNIA” 


Prince of Wales 


Prince Charles of Demark 


AT COWES 


M. Loubet and the Presidency. — Tlic 
question whether M. Loubet is going to 
run for the presidency again when _ his 
term is over next year is beginning to 
interest people on this side of the Channel. 
It has beenseveral times stated that he would 
not be averse to being re-elected, but an 
American contemporary has authoritative 
information that the President will under 
no circumstances accept re-election but will 
retire into private life. This statement is 
confirmed by the fact that M. Loubet has 
taken a house in the Rue Dante and has 
already signed the lease in advance. 


UMBRELLAS AT THE SEASIDE—WATCHING THE FRENCH FLEET 


A unique photograph of a sea of umbrellas on the beach at Southsea 
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THE -TAGRERR 


The Revived Rage 


MISS ANNETTE KELLERMAN 


Miss Kellerman is the champion lady 'swimmer of 

Australia, who has been attracted to this country by 

the cross-Channel swimming craze. Early this year she 

covered five miles in the record tiine (for a lady) of 

thr. 48} min. Miss Kellerman was born in Svdney only 
eighteen years ago 


A Chinese Prophecy.—In turning over 
a six-year-old magazine the other day 
I met with a curious account of an old 
Chinese prophecy which las since been 
fulfilled. It was communicated to Colonel 
Macgregor by the sooth 
sayers the year the present 
Chinese Emperor ascended 
the throne, when the coionel 
made his attempt to visit 
the Temple of Heaven at 
Pekin. The text was, of 
course, in Chinese, but the 
colonel’s English transla- 
tion ran :— 
When an old hag governs and a 
young man reigns, 
When the dearth and the deluge 
distress the lai d, 
And the Temple of Heaven no more 
remains, 
Then watch for the sword which is 
close at hand, 


The Temple of TFleaven 
was struck by lightning 


and destroyed a few years 
ago, and about the same 
time there was a famine 
in China and great floods 
devastated whole regions 
of the country. The rest’ 
of the prediction: has been 
terribly fulfilled. Here, then, 
is a case for Mr. Oliver 
Lodge and the Spook 
Society to investigate. 


The Royal Naval Tour. 
—When Prince Louis of 
Battenberg reaches New 
York with his second 
cruiser squadron he will 
return whatever hospitali- 
ties are shown to him by 
two dances on his flagship, 
the Drake. The dances will 
be given ina ballroom ac- 
commodating 600 persons 
which has just been built 
above the upper deck and 
supported by it. It is the 
first “dancing deck” ever 
built on a warship, and ex- 
tends almost continuously 
between the masts. The 
programme of this American 
trip, though subject to 
alteration, will include a visit to Quebec, 
St. John’s, Halifax, and New York, in 
“the order named. It is probable that the 
squadron, which will consist of six ships, 
will reach New York about September 1. 


MR. AND MRS. ERIC 


They were married at Warter Priory, Yorkshire, a few days ago, 
of Mr. Charles Henry Wilson of Warter Priory and niece of Mr. Wilson of Tranby Croft. 
Wilsons are the great shipowners of Hull. 


A Wedding of the 
Season. 


MR. T. W BURGESS 


Who last week made his second great effort this year to 

swim the English Channel. He was as near as 44 miles 

from the French coast when a strong off-setting tide 

carried him seawards, and cold forced him to abandon 

the attempt. Happily the trying 14} hours in the water 
left no ill effects 


Wellington’s Hat.—A 


writes :— 


correspondent 


In the issue of THe TaTLeR for July 19 you have a 
paragraph concerning Wellington's hat. Where is it? 


I believe that your correspondent, Mr. Edward H. G. 


CHAPLIN 


Henry Chaplin, M.P., P.C. 


Stanhope, is correct in saying that the real hat is at 
Wellington College. 

I amopen to bet a newhat that nct one among twenty 
who visit Gourock (on the Clyde) on a Saturday, sleep 
halt of Sunday, and return on the Monday to Glasgow, 
know that within three miles of the spot where they are 
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for Swimming the 


IN WEDDING ATTIRE 


Mrs. Chaplin is the daughter 


Mr. Chaplin’s father is, of course, the Right Hon. 
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Channel. 


MISS KELLERMAN 


IN THE WATER 


This photograph shows Miss Kellerman taking refresh 
ment in the water during one of her practice swims 
preparatory to her attempt to cross the Channel this 
month, With such a splendid physique and such a record 
of successful work there is every reason to believe that 
Miss Kellerman will succeed where many have failed 


somnambulating there is a splendid portrait of Napoleon 
for which £3,000 has been refused as also a bottle of 
wine, undrawn, taken from his carriage at Waterloo, 
with kis cocked hat, perforated by a ball, worn in many 
of the battles fought by this wonderful man. Yet true it 
is, and of verity. After walking along the shore we come 
t> the village of Inverkip and the 
lovely policies of Ardgowan. Here 
can be seen the rarities alluded to. 
The portrait is a most astonishing 
piece. It was painted by Lefevre 
and is noticed as follows: ‘This 
portrait of the Emperor Napoleon, 
1813, was painted for his mother and 
presented to Sir Michael Shaw 
Stewart at Rome, 1816."' Near the 
cocked hat, which is contained in a 
glass case, there is the following 
inscription: ‘‘This hat was worn 
by the Emperor Napoleon during 
the whole: campaign of 1807, in the 
battle of Eylau and Friedland, and 
at the treaty of Tilsit. It was struck 
with a ball;at the battle of Friedland, 
which induced his servant to pre- 
serve it and leave it under the care 
of his uncle, the keeper of the 
palace of Dresden, from whom I 
got it, - M.S. Stewart,” 

On the side of the bottle of 
wine surrounded by a device there 
is the letter, ‘‘ N.’’ The wine seems 
to be champagne, and the bottler 
must have been careless or in a 
hurry as there is a cork amongst 
the liquor. 


An Unconventional Piin- 
cess. — Princess Henry of 
Pless, daughter of Mrs. 
Cornwallis West and the 
sister of the Duchess of 
Westminster, is, according 
to an American journal, 
very unconventional. The 
other day report has it that 
the princess advertised for 
a housemaid. Housemaids 
galore answered the ad- 
vertisement and the usual 
weeding-out process took 
place. Finally an extremely 
respectable young person 


presented herself at the 
Pless mansion. She was 
Trier shown upstairs and_ told 


that the princess would see 
her at once. To the young 
person’s astonishment she 
was shown into a_bath- 
room. In the bath was her 
serene highness, who asked 
the usual questions from ‘the depths of per- 
fumed waters. The young woman at once 
made up her mind that she would not 
“take the situation,’ and straightway 
fled from the hous2. 


The 
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| WINNING A MILLION FRANCS 
2174 


The Thrifty Widow of Sedan who has 
a NUMBERS Won the French Lottery Prize. Laan 


MADAME HOFER BEHIND THE BAR AT SEDAN 


Madame Hofer, the lucky winner of the £40,000 French 
press lottery prize, is a thrifty widow who acts as cantiniere 
of the 28th Regiment of Dragoons at Sedan 


Madame Hofer was worth £12,000 before she came into the 
additional £40,000 conferred on her by the lucky chance of 


having bought the ticket with the number 2174 upon it. She ONE OF THE LOTTERY BCYS 
ONEGOR SIDE COUTERY BOYS bought three tickets, numbers 2171—2—38, but did not like the 
Chariot, one of the boys who drew the last number, which, in French “soixante-treize,” has a thirteen Aga:se, who also assisted in drawing the 


ae 2 
lucky number. He is to be adopted by in it. The clerk, therefore, handed her another number, 2174 


lucky numbers for the three _ prizes 
Madame Hofer 


amounting to £52,000 


SRILA SIA 


NYU hy 


THE WHEELS OF FORTUNE WHICH DECIDE THE FATE OF THE FRENCH PRESS LOTTERY PRIZES 


‘The numbers are on little white discs within the metal wheels, which are briskly rotated, ensuring a complete mixing of the numbers. A sliding 

panel is opened and the winning number is picked out at random with bared arm by one of the two boys shown above. The ceremony is conducted in 

‘public at the Crédit Foncier in Paris in somewhat similar fashion to the Spanish lottery, which was described in ‘The Tatler” of April 5. The drawing 

»of the lottery tickets took place under the presidency of M. Morel, assisted by M. Mezieres, a member of the Académie Francaise. The smaller wheel 
is for the lesser prizes of £8,000 (won by a clerk) and £4,000 (won by a sweetseller) 
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The Weeping Angel and the Fossil Cross. 


A TIBETAN PLANT 


A very rare flower has recently bloomed 

at Kew Gardens, It is a new sulphur- 

coloured poppy from Tibet in western 

China. Only one other plant of this 

particular species has flowered before in 
this country 


A Novel Railway.—They are 
building a. railway in New York 
which is a decided novelty. It 
reminds one of the hackneyed tale 
of the two goats which found its 
way into all the goody-goody books 
half-a- -century ago. These two 
intelligent animals met in the centre 
of a plank bridge, and oe id of 
butting one another into the abyss 
as more stupid opposing Spaaice 
might have done they sensibly 
agreed to adopt the easiest way. 
One lay down and the other 
climbed over his back. So with 
this new railway. It has only one 
line of rails; but when the oppos- 
ing trains meet one, metaphorically 
speaking, lies down and the other 
runs over its back. ‘This solution 
of the great collision problem is so 
simple that it would have been a 
real wonder if the professional in- 
ventor had thought of it before the 
twentieth century. 


When your Face is Not your 
Own.—‘“‘ My face is my fortune, 
sir,’ she said,” was once the pre- 
rogative even of the milking maid, 
but it is somebody else’s property 
under the provisions of the Photo- 


graphers’ Union, which was in- 
vented by the late Mr. Joseph 
Elhott of Elliott and Fry. All you 
have to do is to walk into a 


photographer's shop. Let him take 
your picture without making an 
arrangement about its copyright. 
He may, if you are sufficiently 

famous, make £400 out of it as Mr. 
Elliott said he did with General 
Baden-Powell’s; but beware if you 
give anyone the right to reproduce 
the picture without his permission. 


The Dolgoroukoff Romance.— 
Though princes for generations the 
Dolgoroukoffs have always had 
special sympathy with the Russian 
peasants, and in championing the 
popular cause at the present moment 
they are but carrying on the family 
tradition. A few generations ago 
one of them made a romantic 
marriage with a beautiful peasant 


girl which resulted in a cause célébre. The girl had a 
glorious voice and was brought up in the Dolgoroukoff 
household—with the usual result. The young heir felf in 
love with her, and the old princess promptly decided to 
marry Anita to another suitor. On the wedding day, 
however, someone made the peasant bridegroom very 
drunk, a crowd jostled the wedding party, and when the 
crowd parted it turned out that the young prince had 
taken the place of the drunken bridegroom at the altar. 
But the young couple had to fly the country and dared not 

return till the old princess died. Then before they could 
ae possession of the estates the prince died too, and the 
next heir seized the property. The widow brought suit, 
but failed. The marriage register, signed before the 
ceremony, bore the signature of Alexis Alexandrovitch, not 
that of the prince, as bridegroom. Years after a young 


lawyer, who was satisfied of the injustice of the verdict, 
scratched out and rewrote the Alexandrovitch in the 
register. The case was reopened and the widow won— 


because the register had been tampered with. 


\ W. H. Knowtes 
A TEARFUL ANGEL 


This is a carving in Cartwell Priory, the weeping appearance of which 

was caused by the action of the weather. A wag with some fleeting 

remembrance of the ‘‘Te Deum "’ has dubbed it one of the cherubims 
that continually do cry 


S. B. Perry 


A FOSSIL CROSS 


A remarkable phenomenon has recently been discovered at St. Austell, 

Cornwall, in the middle of a block of granite excavated in the neigh- 

bourhood. On breaking the stone in two a workman found a forma- 

tion resembling marble shaped like a crucifix about 2 in. long and 

intersected with red streaks. The cross is part of the stone and is 

evidently a vein which during the inscrutable process of ages took 
this unusual form 
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a communication 


W. B. Knowles 
IN A CHURCH 


CANNON BALL 


This interesting relic is preserved in 

the little village church of Tockholes, 

Lancashire, through the tower of which 

the ball was fired by the Roundheads 

during a conflict with the Royalist 
troops in 1644 


Men in Petticoats.—One of the 
medical papers has been discussing 
the Connemara custom of dressing 
grown-up boys in petticoats, and 
does not seem to be aware that it 
1s merely a survival of what was! 


‘once the general practice in Ireland. 


Less than forty years ago young 
men of nineteen might be seen— 
and were seen—within thirty miles 
of Dublin courting in petticoats in 
the country lanes. These were 
worn with high waists and long 
skirts reaching almost to the ankl es, 
and a holland overall resembling 
an English countryman’s smock 
completed the costume. But there 
was no difficulty in distinguishing 
the sexes by their dress. The man’s 
waist was right under his armpits 
while the woman’s was in the usual 
place; when they walked out to- 
gether they resembled a couple of 
figures from the Noah’s Ark of the 
toy shop—a proof of the real 
antiquity of the costume. 


The Language of Birds.—Lovers 
of birds will be interested in the 
discovery of Professor Dyornitsky 
of Astrakhan, who declares that 
he can interpret the system by 
which birds communicate with one 
another. According to a pamphlet 
published by him intercommunica- 
tion between all birds that live in 
captivity can be observed and re- 
corded. Only to express the emo- 
tions of hunger, affection, and anger 
do birds use their voices; more 
complex ideas are communicated 
by making signs with their beaks, 
wings, and feet. Half of the appa- 
rently aimless motions made by a 
bird upon a twig or perch are really 
messages to other birds within sight. 
Certain of these signs are never made 
by birds kept in solitary captivity, 
and this M. Dvornitsky thinks 
proves that they are a form of sign 
language. He says, “there is no 
reason to suppose ‘that sound is 
the only natural means of inter- 
between vine 
beings ; many low forms of life 

“tall yet make no sound. 
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The Bishop on the Beach.—Bishop Knox, who has been 
preaching on the sands at Blackpool, is still on the right side 
of sixty. He comes from the midlands and was at one time 
Archdeacon of Birmingham, where he learnt to be strenuous. 


or centuries the 
Churehi disc ozn= 
tenanced open - air 
preaching of any sort, 
and I recollect what a 
sensation was created 
on the beach at Brid- 
lington some twenty 
years ago when a full- 
blown and full-voiced 
clergyman started 
Open-air services on 
the sands for the 
Yorkshire youngsters 
who were paddling 
there. Now that a 
bishop has followed 
his example we may 
hope to see the episco- 
pal gaiters the centre 
of a Sunday crowd in 
Hyde Park or even at 
a casual street corner. 


Live and Learn.— 
The report of the 
Royal Commission on 
Food Supply comes to 
me with a shock of 
surprise. For years I 
have been living care- 
less of the morrow, 
serenely ignorant of the 
fact that I was within 


seven weeks of starvation. 


before we could lay a 


If at any time anything unexpected 
had happened to the six weeks supply that is on the high seas 
we should have eaten ourselves out of our national granaries 
tooth upon the next instalment. 


SOME POPULAR PEOPLE ON THEIR HOLIDAYS 


Mr. Oscar Asche and his wife, Miss Lily Brayton, and her sister, Miss Agnes Brayton, at Dinard 


Fortunately the foreigner everywhere 
acquaintance with the British sovereign, and several of him run 
a dead heat to be first in our markets, so much do they love us 
in consequence. There again goes another of my misappre- 
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of the Vimeedressers in Switzerland. 


yearns for a closer 


hensions. I had 
hitherto thought that 
this country was fed 
from the Republic’s 
country, but the com- 
missioners tell me I am 
mistaken. They are 
positive the United 
States is only fourth on 
the list of our inter- 
national corn mer- 
chants. British India, 
Russia, and the Argen- 
tine, they declare, all 
come before the 
country that licks crea- 
tion. I am wondering 
what the American 
papers will say. 


No more Censorship 
in Paris.—The office of 
dramatic censor has 
been abolished in 
Paris. Few people 
knew of his existence 
or recognised his 
authority. In recent 
years plays by some 
of the most famous 
dramatists have been 
prohibited chiefly from 
political motives, but 
they have been per- 


formed nevertheless. Indeed, the censorship has had as many 
ups and downs as the history of France itself, and with each 
fresh régime has had to change its views. Under the Empire 
nothing was permitted that was not servile and flattering. 


THE FETE DES VIGNERONS AT VEVEY, SWITZERLAND 


This féte is a magnificent open-air spectacle which costs £12,000. Its representations are an allegory of the various benefits which the succeeding seasons are to bring to 


vigneron (wine-grower) and farmer. The féte lasts six days 
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The Bran Pie— 


he season is over and the theatrical year, which stretches 
from September to July, neither quite inclusive, has been 
summed up by the critics with unanimous dissatisfaction. It 
is perhaps the way of the critic to find that the sum of 
creation is very bad, but undoubtedly he has had some 
sxcuse in surveying the past year. Our best-known play- 
vrights have not given us much, and what they have given 
has pleased the public and the critics but little. The record 
of the year from the box-office point of view is one of dismal 
general failure chequered by a few noteworthy successes. Some 
of our critics would refer this result to a paralysis of the 
dramatic talent of the race, others would trace it to our 
desertion of art with a capital A. Others, again, regard the 
phenomenon as chiefly economic; there is less money to spare 
and theatres and plays are too many, consequently the poorer 
pieces fail, and by their lavish distribution of “paper’’ spoil 
the success of the better plays. 


o me it would seem that the chief cause of the evil is the 
unoriginality of managers. Few of them have a real 
confidence in their own judgment ; and this is curious, because 
if they owe their success to anything but chance it must be 
to their just estimate of the pieces submitted to them. 
Timidity, however, is common to nearly all; they want to 
reproduce some popular success with sufficient variation to 
avoid obvious plagiarism, and if they deviate from the beaten 
road at all it is by increasing the splendour of scenery and 
costumes, which are already far too costly. The recklessness 
of the production is as conspicuous as the timidity of the play. 


THE PEARSON CHILDREN’S FRESH AIR FUND MOTOR RIDE IN EPPING FOREST 


Every ninepence sent to Mr. C. Arthur Pearson at Henrietta Street, London, will secure ore child a 
delightful day's outing in Epping Forest .with a motor-car ride included. Several owners of cars have 


lent them for this purpose 


“T~he excuse generally given for the magnificent monotony of 
our theatres is that the British public wants what it has 
already had. The paying public has vindicated its character 
by rigorously staying away. It is almost impossible to forecast 
the success of a piece, for so many elements combine in settling 
the fortunes of the theatre and so much must be left to 
unaccountable chances. But two things may fairly be said— 
the theatre-going public does not want to see always the same 
class of pieces, the same actors, the same general style of 
representation; and most emphatically it does 1 not want to see 
mere magnificence of -mounting, in sufficient numbers to pay for 
the cost of the show. If we consider any of the great and note- 
worthy successes—commercial successes I mean— of recent years 
we shall notice that in each of them there was a new flavour- 
ing, a kind of piece, a style of acting, a type of character, even 
a bit of stage business, not familiar to the audience, though not 
sufficiently strange to be incomprehensible. It is quite true 
that there is not at present a large paying public for highly 
intellectual and literary dramatic pieces unless they have other 
attractions. This could have been said of most countries at 
most times. It is also true that there is a level of common- 
placeness and familiarity below which success: is impossible. 
But between these limits what is needed for a considerable 
success 1s—as the common phrase has it—“ to hit the public in 
the eye.’ Now what does catch the public eye is the unusual, and 
what fixes the public eye is the cna but comprehensible. 


“The Dramatic Hlarvest.” 
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By Adriam Ross. 


‘The theatrical manager depends for his prosperity on his 

success in gauging the public taste in the near future. It 
is not enough for him to know what has just succeeded, for the 
triumph of a particular piece is not only no proof that a similar 
production will be successful, it is rather a warning against 
imitation. The first will generally be the best, or if not actually’ 
the best its novelty will make it appear so. The imitations 
usually lose by the resemblance ; they commonly fail even to 
gain the recognition due to their merits. The most generall: 
successful dramatic authors are those whose work has a certain 
private and individual flavour that no one else gives. Their 
very defects are of service to them by completing the uniqueness 
of their plays. Probably the comparative failure of our older 
dramatists in recent years has been due to the fact that their 
work is no longer as individual as it formerly was. 


o far, therefore, from it being wise in a manager to confine 
himself to well-known types of piece, authors, characters, 
actors, and methods, his only hope of consistent success lies in 
being ready to try bold experiments with new plays, methods, 
and men. But as a necessary condition for this readiness to try 
new ways he must be able to fail once or twice without thereby 
ruining himself or his financial supporters. Theatre rents, 
scenery, costumes, actors, and all accessories must be cut down. 
They need not be expensive to ensure success. There has 
seldom been a piece that cost less to mount and run than 
Charley's Aunt, and that was precisely why it spread over the 
world like a beneficent influenza. No manager could possibly 
lose any considerable amount by running the play with its 
small cast, involving only one considerable actor, 
its trifling cast of scenery, and its modern dress. 
The noy elty was in the impersonation of a female 
character by a man in a way to give plenty of 
honest, clean fun and nothing to leave a nasty 
taste in the mouth. : : 


“hat is what the manager must seek for—a 
novelty that will give the public a new, or 
at least unusual, sensation. If he has just succeeded 
with one piece he should get away as faras possible 
from that in his next production. If he cannot 
find anything absolutely new he should revive a 
style old enough to be forgotten; but having 
revived it once, or twice at most, let him drop it 
and leave his imitators to fail in the track of his 
success. If he has shown a particular favourite 
actor to the public in a special style of part let 
him give the man something quite different to 
do or pass him on to another theatre. Above all, 
let the manager be quick to discern a failure, and 
let him risk more thought and less money on his 
productions. After the first month the £5,000 and 
the £1,000 mountings are equal successes or equal 
failures; the £50 a week and the £10 a week 
actors contribute much the same to the result of 
the piece. The only difference is that what on 
the cheaper scale might have been a moderate 
success or a trifling loss becomes a ruinous disaster 
when weighted down with gigantic and needless 
extravagance. 


he recent theatrical plagiarism case which has 
come, like its prototype in folly, Bardell v. 

Pickwick, to a futile end, may serve some purpose 
(other than that of adding to the revenues of the legal 
profession) if it shows the danger of following in the wake 
of successful pieces. The author of one musical comedy pos- 
sessed by the idea of writing another Geisha had more or less 
unconsciously followed the lines of that piece; the author 
of another, writing for the chief performers of The Geisha on 
a subject dealing with the East, reproduced inevitably the 
same familiar characters and their relations with each other. 
The verdict of the jury (now cancelled) is a warning to-all 
managers and authors who want to ride on the wave of 
successful style into the haven of wealth. There is not room for 
two successes on one wave. The golden rule is—get a wave of 
your own. So shall you escape if not failure at least actions 
for plagiarism. 
Oh manager in quest of gold, 
Give us the new or else the old 


To win the public laugh or tear — 
But not the style we liked last year. 


If nothing fresh you’ve found as yet, 
Give us the old that we forget; 
Revive what once we loved to hear— 
But not what we have heard last yea:. 


You do not know, no more do we, 
What we would like to hear and see; 
But what we do not want is clear— 
It’s what you gave us all last year. 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Five Prizewinners. 


A FACE IN THE DARK 


Second Prize—Lewis Biggs, Meopham, Gravesend 


We pay each week the sum of 
ONE GUINEA 


for the best snapshot which we re- 
ceive during that week. All the 
letters in this Competition must be 
sent to the Kodak Editor, THE 
TATLER, Great New Street, Lon- 
don, and all photographs, exclusive 
of the prizewinners, will be re- 
turned immediately if accompanied 
by a stamped and addressed enve- 
lope, except those we desire to 
retain for publication. For these 
we pay 


HALF-A-GUINEA 


zach for the copyright. Every 
photograph must have plainly 
written on the back the name and 
address of the sender and a clear 
description of the subject. Only 
one photograph may be sent at one 
time. The negative is not re- 
quired. 

This week, in addition to our 
prizewinners, we have pleasure in 
highly commending the following 
subjects :— 


“Decorated Carriage,"’ Mrs. 
Turner, Andoversford. 

‘Austrians Both,’ W. H. 
Stone, Flook Villa, Taunton. 

‘Southern Beach,’’ Major W. 
A. Moss, Great Witchingham, 
Norwich. 


PAT AND HIS MAT: 
Third Prize—Miss Turner, Beech Hill Vicarage, Reading, Berks 


WASHING DAY 


IN THE HIGHLANDS 


First Prize—Mrs. Ross, Dirchurachan, Inverfarigaig, Inverness-shire 


“Archway Tavern, Garden 
City,’ Miss M. Smith, Selsdon 
Road, S.E. 

‘© A Tree-climber,’’ C. Burrows, 
Thorp Perrow, Bedale. 

‘* Palace of thle Doges, Venice,”’ 
G. H. Johnston, Jersey. 

“John Chinaman,’’ Miss J. 
Hughes, Streatham. 

**Evening,’’ E. W. Pannell, 
Church Road, Hove. 

‘*A Safeguard,’ G. Purnell, 
Ashton House, Ryde. 

Sunrise,’ E. A. Bridge, Man- 
ville Road, Upper Tooting. 

“The Doodle Oak,’’ Miss 
Slacke, Harlow. 

‘*Disembarking,’’ Miss’ Cun- 
ninghame, Midlothian. 

* Battle, Thunder, and Smoke," 
T. Pape, Bare, Morecambe. 

“ Barges,’” C.F. Asp nwall, 
Ridley Hall, Cambridge. 

‘« Blackbirds’ Nest,’’ W. L. 
Puxley, Peterstield, Hants. 

"Marguerites,’’ P. W. Morris, 
Chalk Hill, Bushey. 

‘« 4 Highland Crofter,"’ Miss M. 
Kinloch, Netherton, Meigle. 

‘Ready for Work,’' Miss E. 
Smithers, Knockholt, Sevenoaks. 

“The Dying Achilles,’’ B. 
pobas, H.M,S. Duncan, Chat- 
ham. 

‘* Stags’> Heads," ‘W. J. Watt, 
Albert Terrace, Aberdeen. 

“ Hereford Cattle,’’ Miss Pitt, 
The Albynes, Bridgenorth. 

‘In the Highlands,” A. E. 
Barbe, Kelvinside, Glasgow. 


SEAWEED GATHERERS IN NORMANDY 


Fourth Prize—Miss K. E. Spencer, Villa Montana, Elisabethenstrasse, Wiesbaden 
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ST. JOHN’S, CAMBRIDGE 
Fifth Prize—Mrs. Raphael, Dallas Lodge, Forres, N,B. 
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NEW SERIAL STORY. 


PAMELA CONGREVE 


By F. Aymar Mathews. 


CHAPTER VII. 
‘ PELHAM.” 


ut Pamela drew further into the shadow 
of the taproom corner by the counter, 
her gaze riveted on the wide arch which 
opened into the parlours and to the one 
beyond giving upon the yard. She saw 
Lady Trevor irate and stiff attended by 
her woman, Kitty sparkling with delight 
and fun, Lady Betty supported by her 
abigail, a bottle of smelling salts to her 
upper lip, grooms fetching boxes and 
parcels, the indignant Sir Thomas bringing 
up the rear, beating the brick pavement 
with his cane, while Dame Dormer, Oliver, 
and the rest were all assisting with many 
bobs, curtseys, and obsequious grins. 

At the further corner of the taproom 
just outside the window stood Doddington 
Heathcote, his eyes upon Pamela motion- 
ing her, ‘‘Come outside to the stables and 
finish the lesson in dancing.” 

Finger on her lip she nodded back to 
him. ‘Aye, when [’ve taken a peep at 
the quality.” 

For Pamela had never seen quality 
before save one man, and it was her 
instinct to search any company of gentle- 
folk now to see if that one might not be 
among them. 

She watched with a curious interest as 


PAMELA CONGREVE 


watching at the window, nearly to explode 
with suppressed laughter. ; 

“Whatever shall I do without my 
other women ?” whispered the mimic with 
so delicious an effrontery of counterfeit, so 
perfect a Janguish and drawl, as gave the 
manager double joy relating both to his 
art and to his passion. 

With little mincing steps Pamela had 
reached Heathcote, her mouth pursed up 
like a rosebud on the eve of blowing. He 
leaned in, drew her nearer to sit on the 
sill, dimpling into a silent laughter to 
match Heathcote’s own as, her head 
turned to watch Lady Betty, she still 
preserved the mien of a lady of ‘ox 
distraught with ennui. 

Heathcote could no longer control 
himself, so he stooped and lifted Pamela 
out into the yard through the window, the 
toby crashing on the bricks, the fiddle 
caught in his ruffles. Out raced the mis- 
chievous pair to the stables with nothing 
but youth and spirits to guide. 

Meantime Kitty took off her cousin’s 
bonnet and laid it on the table. 

“Take heart, coz, Vll be your second 
abigail. Be merry, lackaday! ’Tis an 
adventure full of sport. If Sir Toby were 
but here,” Kitty’s eyes shot a glance at 
her father as she spoke, “ I’d lack nothing 
to my entire happiness.” 


Lady Betty’s woman fanned her handsome 
young mistress and plied her with restora- 
tives, watched Lady Trevor’s scornful mien, 
Kitty’s wide, mirthful eyes, lent ears to Sir 
Thomas as he spoke :— 


Pamela is discovered 


awakes and 


remembers 


SYNOPSIS OF OPENING CHAPTERS 


lying 


the fight 


“Sir Toby, forsooth! Milksop, scare- 
bird! ’fraid of a shadow!” cried Sir 
Thomas at a significant nod from his wife. 

“Youll wed Lord Rawdon or you'll 
die a maid—d’ye hear?” And he pinched 


in a cornfield; she 
between a 


“A pretty devil of a spill, landlord. 
Here’s my lady frightened out of her wits, 
my ‘niece, Lady Betty, in a swoon, my 
daughter nH 

Kitty ran across and clapped her hands 
over his lips. ‘‘ Your daughter, sir, as 
bright as a new shilling, and only put into 
a sulk because ’twas an ugly ditch pitched 
us out and not an enchanting highway- 
man.” 

“We humbly ask your lordship’s and 
their ladyships’ pardon for having such a 
ditch,” exclaimed Oliver, reminded of his 
duty by a smart rap from his dame. Then 
she pushed him outside and took com- 
mand of the situation herself. 


smuggler and a coastguard and the subsequent 
hanging of one of the band. She has escaped from 
the gang, and decides to make her way to Tam- 
worth village, where she is soon employed as a maid 
at the “Greene Shippe.” She visits Tamworth Fair 
and is wonderfully impressed -by the music. Mr. 
Doddington Heathcote, head of the travelling com- 
pany, is greatly struck with Pamela’s beauty and 
resolves to endeavour to get her to join his company. 
Heathcote puts up at the inn, and during the stay 
of the fair endeavours to persuade Pamela and her 
friend, Jess. He teaches Pamela a song and instructs 
her in grammar and pronunciation, which she picks 
up with marvellous rapidity. The coach of Sir 
Thomas Trevor upsets near the inn. His wife; his 
niece and ward, Lady Betty Wyndnam;_ his 
daughter, Kitty; and Lord Charteris and others 

Lady Betty is in love with 
Charteris 


put up at the inn. 


Kitty’s little pink ear to emphasise his 
authority. 

* Aye, dad, but I’J] not heed,” answers 
the minx. “I'll not marry Rawdon, I 
swear.” 

‘* Kitty, be not thus vixenish, I entreat,” 
implored her mother. 

“The devil!” shouted Sir Thomas, 
“you are my daughter, I believe, girl, and 
yowll do as I say. You’ve been taking 
lessons from your cousin Betty here. ’Tis 
‘1 will’ and ‘1 won’t’ with both of ye. 
Baggages ! As‘sure as my narre’s Sir 
Thomas Trevor ye’ll both wed to please 
me. As for you, miss,’—poor Kitty’s 
other ear now received a tweak—* off with 


“If your ladyships will have refresh- 


ments and a night’s rest I’m sure the 
‘Green Shippe’ ’ll feel too highly 
honoured. Marian, Moll, Jess, light the fires in the best chambers. 
Carry up the hot water. Lay the cloth. Go! go!” and out flocked 
the maids to do her bidding. 

A whisper from Lady Trevor recalled Lady Betty from her 
swoon. “Betty, you look a fright; if Charteris enter to find you 
thus awry, ’twere an ill thing. Leave swooning and tantrums, I 
beg. They only become a maid that hath a sweeter disposition than 
you to offset ’em.” 

Her ladyship revived with surprising quickness. “ Pray have 
plenty of candles set and all the mirrors there are’ in the house,” 
was her command. 

“Have no fears, my lady. Everything shall be to your ladyship’s 
liking,” and Dame Dormer bustled away, voice uplifted to be heard, 
as she would have chosen, as far as the “ Blue Pigeon.” 

Lady Betty now glanced about languidly, took up her crystal 
bottle, and held it to her nose. 

Pam, an elf in each dark blue eye, tucked the fiddle under her 
arm and picked up a toby from the counter behind which she 
sheltered. : 

“ Whatever shall I do without my other women to wait upon 
me ! ” sighed her ladyship. 

Up went the toby to the tip of Pam’s pretty little nose in such 
exact imitation of Lady Betty as caused Master Heathcote, still 
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you to your chamber, supperless. Ye 
need no meat to feed your disobedience.” 
‘“‘ Nor my love,” responded his daughtcr, 


“ for—Sir—To—by ”—edging towards the door, laughing. ‘“ Good 
night, sir, madam, sweet coz. All fine dreams attend ye. Mine’ll 


be of Toby!” And out flounced Mistress Kitty, just in time to 
elude a stroke of her father’s cane. 

“Vicious little filly!” he shouted. ‘She shall be broke to my 
harness and to the gait I teach her. My lady and my niece, I leave 
you to go inquire how fares the injured future husband of our 
daughter.” Off went Sir Thomas, his cane thumping the floor, 
upsetting most things in his path, including a pan of milk, a pair of 
cats, and a jug of mead. 

“You see your uncle’s mind’s made up for Harlowe.” 

“ Prithee, aunt, when Iam of a humour for Charteris twit me 
not with t’other.” 

“Well, well, niece, look you, you’re past six-and-twenty, a 
perilous age to be still unwedded. An’ 1 see not Charteris hasting 
to your side as methinks, after this fright, he should do if it had 
spurred him to caress your spirits into a recovery; ’tis your part to 
encourage the duke at the first chance.” 

‘* Aunt—that I should be compelled by marriage to call you so ! 
You are driving me into such a pretty frenzy as I promise you will 
far outdo the temper you worked me to at Eastertide when, as 
you know, I smashed your best Chinese tea movables into ten 
thousand bits.” Lady Betty was now pacing up and down the 
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WATCHING THE WHITE-HULLED STEAM YACHTS FROM THE PARADE AT COWES 


There is always a string of sightseers who watch the coming and going of the yacht owners and their guests, after the morning visit to the Castle to see 
the starts of the various races. ‘'Sonya," the new American cutter designed by Herreshoff and owned by Mrs. G. Turner-Farley, attracted much attention 
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room, beating the air with her fan, and slashing the table with her 
bonnet, held by its ribbons. 

“Tell me why ’tis when once a lady hath secured a husband she 
rests not until she has persuaded, derided, twitted every other into a 
like environment? Tell me that. Is it because you’ve found the 
married state so deep a hell you'd like to have company in per- 
dition? Or why then is it the custom for every ill-mated wife who 
rends the air with plaints of wretchedness still in her cooler hours 
to counsel unsuspecting virginity, ‘Go find a husband’? Tell me 
that.” 

“Tut, tut, Betty,” her aunt said soberly. 
married because | love vou.” 

“ What's ‘well married,” eh? Mince it not, aunt. ’Tis married 
to the man you elect, not the one | choose. Once for all, ’ll not 
wed your duke till there’s no hope that I may be Pelham’s wife. 
Madam, an’ I’m six-and-twenty, ll have my way nor bow to yours 
or my uncle’s. So!” 

“JT would remind you, Betty, choler’s not the most becoming 
goad to your complexion,” Lady ‘l'revor put in with that dexterity at 
unpleasant speeches not uncommon in her sex. 

“ 1] trounce myself into twenty tempers if I like, Madam Aunt ! 
By George! as my uncle says, if I’m so choleric I’ll ring for wine 
to cool it.’ And she gave such a pull at the rope as set the echoes 
going. 

Pamela came rushing from the stables, guiltily tying up her apron 
strings, throwing back her curls and pinning them in place. 

‘*Wine, wench; wine, any sort!” cried Lady Betty, not even 
turning of her head. 

“Nay, not any sort,” Lady Trevor interrupted. 
you have any that is good.” 

“ Aye, my lady, we have.” 

Pamela crossed behind the counter and mounted the ladder, 
searching for the jug. 

Lady Trevor pursued her counsels placidly. ‘“’Tis commendable, 
Betty, that you have a spirit. I blame you not. In married life 
’tis she who possesses it that obtains her will ; for when no other 
course is open for routing of one’s lord a noise at the least will 
often do it. I’ve had to use my spirit and my tongue with your 
Uncle Thomas !” 

“Oh, aunt,” cries the girl, unheeding Pamela upon her ladder 
and on the verge of a flood of tears, “if I gain not him I crave 
then go buy me a shroud.” : 

Lady Trevor laid her hand on Betty’s shoulder as she stood 
behind the sofa on which the young lady sat. 

“If he cries off to you throw him steel for steel and sing out, 
‘Touch me not.’ That’s the way to bring men to their senses.” 

Pamela up on the ladder having found the jug set it on the top 
step while she looped up her tresses more tidily, her large, eager 
eyes taking in with a child’s fresh pleasure the pretty fallals and 
gewgaws belonging to the quality that lay about the room. 

“Tt may do with some,” 
answered Ladv Betty, ‘* but not 
with Pelham.” She shook her 
head mournfully, relapsing into 
quiescence after the violence of 
her tirade. 

Pamela stopped short on 
the ladder. 

“Pelham !” she echoed 
under her breath, while her 
small white teeth fastened on 
her full red under lip. 

Then she came down the 
ladder, crossed to the table 
with the wine and glasses and 
poured them full, her small 
hand shaking a little as she did 
so unmarked by the guests. 
She crossed back into the tap- 
room, went behind the counter, 
and sat down on the lowest 
rung of the ladder. There was 
a tumult in her brain; the 
name she had heard was one 
familiar to her, but was it not 
possible that twenty, nay, a 
thousand, men might bear it. 

She sat very still, not so 
much to listen as to think. 
The name she had heard put 
to flight at least for the moment 
all her sweet elfish jubilance 
and stilled her pulses into a 
curious calm. 

Lady Betty at last set down 
her glass with a clang. 

“It chokes me, aunt. I 
swear | can drink no more. 
I am of that humour now that 
naught will appease me save 
Pelham’s smiles.” Her lady- 
ship snatched at her glass 
again, however, and drained 
it. 

“To win him!” 

The lip of the girl on the 
ladder curled as she thought to 


“T would see you well 


“Your best, ir 


Rude Boy: What oh! catch ’em alive oh! 
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herself, “‘’Tis women must be won, my lady, and ‘tis men’s place to 
follow and be keen after them. Leastways, so | learned. But I 
knows naught of quality.” 

“To win hiny”—Lady Betty kicked the ashes on the hearth— 
“Td give my soul. Oh that for one brief hour I knew how to lure 
him. He has a magic in his glance that when I’m of this pent-up 
mood melts my highest spirits. Bah! why should | tarry? I'll go: 
find him.” 

“ Betty,” said the older woman, “ pray do nothing rash.” 

“Tut, aunt, look you, what seems rash at sixty-two is naught 
but natural and proper at six-and-twenty. Nay, think not to keep 
me. Let me go.” And out went she, her head tossed defiantly in 
the air. 

Pamela did not move. 

She saw Lady Betty go out ; she saw Sir Thomas now come in 
calling for his cane at the top of his voice. Spying her out with 
those quick eyes age sometimes has he cried :— 

“Wench, go fetch me my cane. I left it above. Go.” 

“[’m a-goin’, sir,” answers Pamela, curtseying respectfully. 

“What for, Sir Thomas ?” asked his lady. ‘I’m on my way to: 
supper. Surely ’tis served by this.” 

* Stand still,” exclaims the baronet with a vigorous stamp of his 
foot. “Listen to me. Harlowe’s not far off for the season’s sport 
*tis said. The game’s neither buck nor rabbits I do mistrust me but 
that fair deer, my niece, Betty. I command your ladyship to see to it 
that she smiles on him if he comes here for refreshment, as I’ve 
seen to it he shall by sending my own man on a horse to encounter 
him as if by chance and acquaint him with our accident and 
proximity.” 

“ And women, ’tis said, carry the palm for artfulness. La, but it 
takes a man to manceuvre. Yet I fear me you'll but prove the fool 
for your pains, Sir Thomas.  Betty’s of that mood to flout the 
crown of England if it were offered her. One of her tantrums hath 
her in its hold, and her heart’s set on Charteris.” 

“ Bah ! Charteris wants naught of her save to borrow money 
from the Jews on the promise of a marriage with her, then when 
he’s flung it all away at cards to jilt her. That’s the tune Charteris 
would play for her to dance to, but ’tis my duty to thwart him and 
1 will) She shall wed his grace of Harlowe. Have a care, my lady, 
shake not your head, ’tis our own interests must be looked after. 
The house we live in is his as you know, but that which you now 
learn for the first time is that [ am full three years in arrears for the 
rental.” 

“What of it? I’m not sorry to learn we’re quite in the fashion, 
for I lately learned from Mr. Beauclerc at The Grange ’twere as 
well be out of the world as out of debt. Why, Sir Thomas, his 
gracious Majesty hims:lf owes thousands.” 

“Madam, madam, are you a fool?” 

“ Aye, sir, I take it that I must be since I married you.” 

“Heavens ! to stand babbling here, with Betty unprepared and 
Harlowe like to appear at any 
moment. It takes a woman 
and one’s wife to play the 
idiot.” 

Lady Trevor curtseyed low. 

“T am obliged to you, sir, 
for your civility. It reminds 
me of the days when you were 
courting me and swore——” 

“T swear now! Lady 
Trevor, go you to my niece, 
Betty, and show her that the 
path of prudence lies toward a 
ducal coronet and from any 
such gamester and intriguer as 
Charteris.” Sir Thomas at 
this point raised his right arm, 
thinking his cane was in his 
hand, and Pamela entering 
with it at the moment slipped 
it into his grasp without a word, 
then crossed to her counter, 
mugs, and jugs. 

“Orff with ye, madam,” now 
cried Sir Thomas, thwacking 
the chimneypiece with his 
stick. 

“T oo,” replied his lady in 
the doorway, “ but if I had my 
way I’d alter the marriage 
service to my liking and there’d 
be no obey in it for us.” 

“The devil!” exclaimed 
the testy baronet, gazing asto- 
nished at his cane. ‘I could 
have taken oath I left this for 
a warning up at Kitty’s door, 
but I must have brought it 
down. Tosupper! ‘To supper, 
I say!” and Sir Thomas 
moved towards the dining- 
room, whence presently arose 
goodly odours and much 
clatter of dishes to tell that 
the “Greene Shippe” had 
done its best. 

(To be continued) 
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AT THE WORKING MEN’S CLUB 


Member (reading): | don’t ’old with this ‘ere bottle-feeding for hinfants. None o’ my nippers knowed the taste 
before they was five 
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Should Cats Smoke ? 


: | ‘he editor is somewhat surprised that he never really received 
any of the following letters as this is unquestionably the 


season for them :— 

“ DEAR SiR, 
were on reading the letter 
signed ‘An Animal-lover’ 
in your last issue. It is 
bad enough that any 
woman should so far forget 
her duty to the poor 
creatures who are depen- 
dent upon her as _ de- 
liberately to teach a young 
Persian kitten to smoke 
cigarettes, but that she 
should write to this paper 
and advocate the practice 
of smoking among cats 
shows either the most brutal 
callousness or an ignorance 
which is even worse than 
actual cruelty. The cat, 
sir, is by nature one of the 
noblest of God’s animals. 
In many a lowly cottage it 
catches the mice, it cheers 
the home, and is the devoted 
plaything of the children, 
What right have we to 
drag such an animal down 


It is difficult for me to express what my feelings 


THE HOUSE AND THE 
GROUSE 


“Tam longing so to meet you 
When the session’s past and done, 
On ‘the moorland I shall greet you, 
And perhaps I'll bring my gun, 
Let us hope for pleasant weather 
When we chance to come together 
In the land of hill and heather,’ 
Said the House to the grouse. 


“T distrust your pretty story 
And your manner frank and free, 
Though a Government that’s Tory 
Keeps a big majoritee 
On each fiscal resolution, 
Showing little diminution, 
Yet I fear a dissolution,” 
Said the grouse to the House, 


to our level? It is bad enough that the poison of tobacco has 
permeated every grade of society. [am credibly informed that 
Mr. Chamberlain smokes, and it is impossible to pass along a 
London street without having actual and offensive evidence 
that the British workman smokes also. [am even aware that 
some women are so lost to any sense of decency or honour as to 


smoke a cigarette themselves. 


Hitherto their absti- 
nence from alcohol 
and tobacco has been 
one of their chief 
attractions. If the 
practice gains ground 
with them I for one 
must give up cats alto- 
gether. I cannot, nay, 
I will not, have a cat 
enter my  drawing- 
room reeking of the 
Havana cigar which it 
has just finished on 
the tiles outside. Let 
us remember, too, that 
this is but the thin end 
of the wedge. A cat 
that smokes will most 
assuredly drink also. 
No, sir; no true lover 
of these charming pets 
can ever wish to de- 
grade them to the 
human level.—I am, 
sir, your obedient ser- 
vant, JANE AMELIA 
WATSON.” 


“DEAR ~ Sir,—l 
have read with great 
interest the letter of 
‘An Animal-lover’ in 
your last issue. Why 
should cats be debarred 
from a pleasure which, 
thanks to the enter- 
prise of many firms— 
my own, I_ hope, 
amongst the number 
is now placed within 
the reach of the very 
poorest? All that is 
required is a cigarette 
specially adapted to 
the use of cats. In all 
probability they will 
never learn to hold 
the cigarette in the 
lips, and therefore a 
stout card mouthpiece 
must be provided. Also 
it must be remembered 


But, sir, think of the poor cats. 
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By Barry Pain. 


that the cat is much smaller than the human being and has 
a more delicate nervous constitution. Its tendencies to insomnia 
are too well known to require more than a passing reference. 
Therefore the tobacco used in these cigarettes should be par- 


HOT-WEATHER LORE 


Papers I find now are flooded 
Daily with precept and rule, 

And I have carefully studied 
How to keep perfectly cool. 


Notes I have read upon feeding, 
I have surrendered my meat, 


Yet I discover I’m needing 
Something substantial to eat, 


Drinks are extremely restricted, 


Alcohol’s totally barred, 
Ice is by all interdicted— 
Isn’t it awfully hard? 


Dress, though it’s all I desire, is 


Fruitful of trouble I find; 
Iam put back for inquiries 
Into the state of my mind, 


ticularly mild and specially 
blended. Such a cigarette 
we are now placing upon 
the market in boxes o? 
twenty-fiye at the moderate 
price of 1s. per box. Ali 
those who possess cats or 
take a friendly interest in 
them should procure these 
cigare tes at once. Ask for 
the ‘Felis’ brand.—I am, 
sir, your obedient servant, 
M. IkESTEIN.” 


“DeEaR Sir,—I really 
must enter a vigorous pro- 
test. I am a_ bachelor 
living in lodgings and my 
landlady has a cat. { 
venture to say there are 
many thousands in England 
to-day ina similar position. 
There are also many cats 
in a similar position, and 
it is already notorious that 
as scapegoats they are being 


overworked. The cat at this house not only accounts for all 
breakages of my property and for any articles of food that 
may be missing but has also provided a perfect and sufficient 
excuse for the fact that breakfast on Sunday mornings is one 
hour late and for the failure to post several important letters 
of the evening before. Ido not want that cat to overdo it. 
When I find, as I probably shall before another sun has set, that 
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Energetic Parent: Wot are yer loiterin’ about like that for, eh? Ain't yer got no work to do? 
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Joan CrP beLL—« 


the general servant 
here has helped herself 
to my cigarettes in the 
interests of the young 
man with whom she 
is walking out I do 
not want her to be 
able to say without a 
blush that the cat has 
taken to smoking.— 
Yours sardonically, 
Nemo.” 


“Dear Sir, — On 
my way to the British 
Museum the other 
morning I made a few 
inquiries, from which 
I find it to bean estab- 
lished fact that it is 
impossible to smoke 
and to sing at thesame 
time. In the interests 
of those who like my- 
self are compelled to 
spend the midnight 
hours in intellectual 
labour I most strongly 
support the suggestion 
of ‘An Animal-lover.’ 
Every cat should be 
taught to smoke just 
as every child should 
be vaccinated, and the 
law should be as strict 
in one case as in the 
other. Ihave no objec- 
tion to the smell of 
tobacco although I 
make no use of it 
myself; but I have 
every objection to the 
interruption due to 
these filthy and 
abominable animals 
from which I nightly 
suffer—I hope it will 
not be considered im- 
modest if I sign my- 
self, dear sir, very 
faithfully and _— sin- 
cerely yours, 

A ScHorar.” 
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The Editor of “The Tatler” 
The story must be addressed to the Chestnut Editor, 


The Editor receives so many “ Chestnuts” 
' to study the earlier tssues. 


Prize of One Guinea 
An Appropriate Tune 

The chaplain of one of his Majesty’s ships was giving a 
magic-lantern lecture, the subject of which was * Scenes 
from the Bible.” He arranged with a sailor who possessed a 
gramophone to discourse appropriate music between the slides. 
The first picture shown was Adam and Eve in the Garden of 


First 


Eden. ‘The sailor cudgelled his brain but could think of 
nothing suitable. ‘‘Play up,” whispered the chaplain. Sud- 


denly a large idea struck the jolly tar and to the great con- 
sternation of the chaplain and the delight of the audience the 
gramophone burst forth with the strains of “ There’s only one 
girl in the world for me.’—Thoemas Phillips, 3, Baker Street, 
Handsworth, Birmingham. 


Too Low 

One night recently a party of tourists at an hotel were telling 
stories of famous shots and how many ducks and other birds 
had been killed at a single discharge. After listening for some 
time to what seemed a wilful exaggeration by different 
narrators a man who was present volunteered his first and only 
experience of the fatal double-barrelled gun. He began, ‘I 
went into a field one day to try shootin’. The only game 
discovered was an immense flock of blackbirds. I should say 
there were 10,000 in the flock. Yes, quite 10,000. Slowly I 
crawled up to them and when not more than thirty yards away 
the birds rose in a solid mass. I fired both barrels, and how many 
do you think I killed?”’ Different guesses were made ranging 
from twenty to one hundred birds. ‘Not one,” said the 
stranger, “but I went out with my brother to look for results 
and we picked up thirty bushels of legs. I had shot a little too 
low.” ‘That was the last story told that night—A. Lang, 29, 
Meadow Road, Shortlands, Kent. 


A Lazy Company 

During the Civil War in America a captain of a company 
which had sixty men in the ranks, none of whom was as 
energetic as the officer 
thought he should be, hit 
upon a plan which he 
thought would cure them 
of their lazy habits. One 
morning after roll call the 
captain said, “I have a 
nice easy job for the laziest 
man in the company. Will 
the laziest man step to the 
front?” Instantly  fifty- 
nine men took a step for- 
ward. “Why didn’t you 
step to the front?” in- 
quired the commander of 
the one man who did not 
come. “I was too lazy,” 
replied the soldier.—Miss 
Olivia Page, Hawesmead, 
Kendal. 


Hard on Mother 


A mother, reproving her 
little girl of about six years 
old for being naughty, 
said, “If you are so tire- 
some and disagreeal nle you 
will not be “loved, and 
when you grow up you 
will not have any friends.” 
The child replied, “I shall 
not want any friends for | 
shall get married.” “Oh 
no,” said the mother, ‘‘ you 
will not be married if you. 
are disagreeable for gentle- 
men are very particular.” 


After a short pause the 
little girl said, ‘ Well, 
mummy, I do not think 
daddy was very parti- 
cular.”,—Mrs. C. Willcocks, 
26, Lancaster Road, West 
Dulwich. CRICKETING MEMS. 


offers One Guinea for the best 
“The Tatler.” 
others of the stories sent in, but no manuscript will be returned. 


THE CHESTNUT TREE. 


which have already been published on this page that he advises intending 
The “ Chestnuts” 


Our Wustrated Chestnut. 
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short story or anecdote sent in each week from any quarter. 


NO. 
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The Editor will publish and pay trifling amounts for 
Contributors must write on one side of the paper only 


contributors 


commenced on August 31, 1904, 


The Chestnut Bell 
Some little time back it was the fashion of certain wags in 
New York to carry about little bells in their pockets, and when 
they foregathered for a display of wit if one of their number 
happened to perpetrate a “chestnut” out came the aforesaid 
little bells from the pockets of the audience to announce the 
fact by a furious ringing. Now it so happened that one of 
these wags attended a church one Sunday when the parson in 
the course of his sermon had reason to relate the episode of 
Jonah’s sojourn in the whale’s belly. Our wag, not deeming 
the discourse a profitable one, had permitted himself to sink 
into a quiet doze when the Jonah and whale fable smote his 
ear with unwonted familiarity. Aroused to his duties but not 
to a full sense of his surroundings he grasped the tinkling 
instrument in his pocket, and that church resounded, probably 
for-the first and only occasion, to the furious ringing of the 
“chestnut” bell.—Stanley J. Killby, 13, Henrietta Street, Covent 

Garden, W.C. 
The Quip Courteous 


The late Baron de Hirsch, the Jewish financier, was once 
dining at a German nobleman’s house in company with a 
certain prince who made no secret of his venomous antipathy 
to the Jews. Courtesy proved no barrier to the outflow of his. 
spleen. Remarking upon a tour he had made in Turkey he 
said he had been ‘favourably impressed by one of its laws: 
“All Jews and dogs that are caught are immediately killed.” 
The baron, with smiling sangfroid, immediately relieved the 
consternation of the other guests by the bland rejoinder, ‘* How 
fortunate, prince, that you and I do not live there.” —Miss Hanson, 
Park Road, Bingley, Yorkshire. 


Paddy at Niagara 


I never hear an American boasting of his country’s greatness 
without thinking of the Irishman at the Falls of Niagara. 
“There!” cried Jonathan to a newly-arrived Paddy as he 
waved his hand in the direction of the Horseshoe Falls. 
“There ! Now, isn’t that 
wonderful?” ‘* Wonther- 
ful?” replied Pat, ‘‘ What’s. 
wontherful?” —‘* Why, to 
see all that water come 
thundering over those 
rocks.” ‘“Faix, then, to 
tell ye the honest truth,” 
was the response, ‘“ I can’t 


see anything very won- 
therful in it at all, at all. 
Why, what the devil is 
there to hinther it from 
coming over ?’—L. Moon, 
36, Fairlawn Park, Chis- 
wick, W. 
Scots Thrift 

A landlord in a village 
not a thousand miles 
from Glasgow had called 
several times at one of 
his houses for the rent, 


but the wife of the tenant 
had always put him off. 
Making a further call be- 
fore the breakfast hour 
the door was opened by 
the servant when the 
following conversation took 
place: Landlord: Is the 
maister at hame? — Ser- 
vant Girl: No; he’s no in 
the noo. Landlord: Dae 
ye ken whaur I micht 
happen to fa’ in wi’ 
him? Servant Girl: 
Wheesht ! Dinna - tell. 
The auld gowk (fool) is 
awa’ at Glesca Infirmary 
trying to sell ims body. to: 
pay the re 
mour, 42, W fe Hill, W ans 
worth, S.W. 


5—BOWLED OUT 
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The JIHumour of the Hour—As Seen by Tom Browne. 
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A LONG JOURNEY 
Slow train. Local line. Dispute between passenger and guard 


Guard: Well, sir, I’ve been on this train, boy and man, for thirty-five year. 
Bitter Passenger: Good heavens, man! what station did you get in at? 
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Society im Towm and Country—Week by Week. 


Mrs. Paget and the Grand Duke 
Alexis.—Mrs. Arthur Paget is the 
most cosmopolitan of women. Born 
Miss Minnie Steevens of New York, 
she has for many years held a 
unique position in London society 
as sponsor for all the wealthy 
Americans desiring an entrée into 
the fashionable would, and_ before 
the unfortunate accident which has 
left her such an invalid she was the 
life and soul of all the surprise parties 
and amusements of the most exclu- 
sive set. A close personal friend of 
King Edward and Queen Alexandra 
she is acquainted with almost every 
royal personage in Europe, being a 
particular friend of the Grand Duke 
Michael and of his cousin, the Grand 
Duke Alexis, who appears in the 
portrait with her. The Grand Duke 
is a noted bon-vivant and spends 
most of his time in Paris. For many 
years he entertained a romantic 
attachment for the late Duchess of 
Leuchtenberg, who was a sister of 
the famous Russian general, Skobe- 
leff, and a most beautiful woman. 


Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s Daughter. 
— Enterprising but impecunious 
peers, if there are any such left, 
should take note of the fact that 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan still has an 


unmarried daughter, Miss Anna 
Morgan, whose fortune is likely 
to be colossal and who is quite 


capable of doing the honours of any 
country house. Miss Morgan is fond 
of riding and driving, and she plays 
both golf and tennis with the zest 
of an American. She lives most of 
the time with her mother at their 
town house in Madison Avenue, 
New York, or at their country place 
at Highland Falls in the Empire 
State. Now and again Miss Mor- 
gan comes over to this side, when 
she thoroughly enjoys the voyage, 
for she is very fond of the sea and at 
times goes cruising in the paternal yacht, 
the Corsair. 


And his Niece.—Miss Anna Morgan's 
greatest friend is her cousin, Miss Florence 
Rhett, who has more brains than money 
and could manage a _ business or an 
estate as well as a husband. In fact, she 
does now manage a large share of 
Mr. Morgan’s business, especially the 
social and charitable side of it. Her uncle 
has the greatest confidence in her and 
pays her a couple of thousands a year for 
looking after his interests. She is quite a 
good- looking girl, too, with plenty of 
social charm and experience, and is a 
great help to Mrs. Morgan, who does a 
good deal of entertaining. Indeed, Miss 
Rhett does the bulk of the practical house- 
keeping in connection with the Morgan 
ménage, and the guest who fails to come 
up to her standard of eligibility soon dis- 
appears from the family visiting list. Just 
‘at present Miss Rhett is enjoying a holiday 
in Europe, and she intends to spend the 
next month or so in this country or on the 
Continent. 


““There’s Many a Slip.”—It is quite on 
the cards that the newly-wed Mrs. George 
Montagu may never Be Countess of Sand- 
wich. True, the old earl is a bachelor; 
but he is only sixty-six, and the late 


MRS. ARTHUR PAGET AND THE GRAND DUKE 
ALEXIS 


A strikingly-interesting photograph of Mrs. Arthur 
Paget and the Grand Duke Alexis of Russia, who is 
now head of the Russian Army. Mrs. Paget and the 
Grand Duke have been friends ever since she was the 


dashing Minnie Steevens of New York. This photo- 
graph was taken at Homburg 


Marquis of Donegall was eighty when he 
married the mother of his son and successor, 
the present marquis. Certainly Lord 
Sandwich is the more likely of the two 
to play Benedick, though it must be 
admitted that hitherto he has been 
immune to the matrimonial virus, while 
Lord Donegall had had a previous attack 
of matrimony when he was in the forties. 
On the other hand, Lord Sandwich has 
been getting about a good deal of late in 
society; and in society even an elderly 
peer may meet his fate at any time. 
Hinchingbrooke is a magnificent house, 
too, which might tempt a possible’ mistress 
in spite of the gruesome legend that locates 
a couple of skeletons in stone coffins under 
the floor at the foot of the big staircase. 


The Hirsch Millions. -— The _ little 
Baroness de Forest is becoming quite 
conspicuous as a hostess, and not long 
ago had the honour of entertaining royalty. 
To many this would seem the summit 
of social ambition, but the baron was 
coheir to the bulk of the Hirsch millions, 
and both he and the young baroness are 
determined to make a figure in society. 
The baroness is of kin to Lord Charles 
Beresford through her maternal grand- 
mother, who was a Beresford. Like hér 
husband and her late father, Lord Gerard, 
she belongs to the old Church, but her 
mother, Lady Gerard, is like all the 
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Beresfords an out-and-out  Pro- 
testant. The baroness, however, 
inherits the good looks but not 


her religion from her mother, though 
Lady Gerard is fair with golden hair 
and blue eyes while the baroness is 
inclined to be rather dark. Both 
are petite and pretty. 

The King and Glenquoich.—The 
King is again going to Glenquoich 
this year. He was so delighted with 
his visit last. September that he 
expressed to Lord Burton a wish 
to return, Though he had_ fully 
decided to give up Glenquoich in 
May last his lordship, in order to 
be able to gratify his Majesty’s 
wish, resolved. to retain the forest 
for another year. It was only the 
other day, however, that the final 
arrangements for the royal visit 
were completed. His Majesty will 
go direct from Edinburgh, travelling 
by train to Invergarry and thence 
by motor car to Glenquoich, which 
he will reach late in the evening. 
The visit will last a week and the 
time will be spent in fishing, shoot- 
ing, motor-car trips, and yachting. 
The scenery is extraordinarily fine 
and the shooting is of the very best. 


By the Northern Seas.—Just at 
present our legislators find life more 
tolerable by the northern seas than 
on the terrace at Westminster. 
Sir Alfred Hickman, who recently 
seemed rather run down, is amongst 
those who have taken flight. With 
Lady Hickman and a family party 
he is up in Caithness, where he has 
taken an old castle in a most 
romantic situation.on the coast. It 
stands on the beetling cliffs, sheer 
over the ocean, which surges all 
round the site. The little promon- 
tory on which it stands is connected 
with the mainland by a narrow 
isthmus, and right at the back isa 
big deer forest belonging to the Duke of 
Sutherland. But remote as it is they are 
still in touch with civilisation, and the 
ancient hold is very up to date in its fit- 
tings. Lady Hickman, whose health has 
been a cause of anxiety to her friends, is 
much better, and considering her age is 
really wonderfully well. Sir Alfred, too, 
isas keen as ever in business though he 
was seventy-five just a month ago. 


Another Bachelor Peer.—The new Lord 
Lucas, who came to his barony by the 
death of Lord Cowper, is a journalist and 
the son of a journalist. As Mr. Auberon 
Herbert he went to South Africa for The 
Times and got wounded in the early 
days of the war. He is a son of the more 
famous Auberon Herbert, the “ politician ” 
who was “in trouble about his soul ” when 
Mr. Gladstone was at the zenith of his 
popularity. The new peer ran wild in his 

early days in accordance with his father’s 
theories on education, slept with his 
windows open all the year round, and 
grew spare upon fruit and oatmeal porridge 
in pursuance of the same parent's ideas on 
natural dietary. On the whole he turned 
out a credit to his regimen, for he did very 
well at Balliol and rowed for Oxford 
two years running in the boat race. He 
is now nearly thirty and still a bachelor, 
I should not be surprised if he shortly takes 
to himself a wile. 
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A Popular Member of Society—-Mrs. George Keppel. 


Airk, Cowes 


A PROMINENT VISITOR TO THE COWES REGATTA 
The Hon. Mrs. George Keppel is the sister of Sir Archibald Edmonstone and the wife of a brother of the Earl of Albemarle 
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NEWCOMERS AT THE PROMENADE CONCERTS WHO Y 


Lena Connell 


MISS JESSIE STEWART (Soprano) 


MISS SYBIL 


Prestwich Lafu. yele 
MR. ERIK VON MYHR (Violinist) MISS OSWYN JONES MDLLE. MENDES DA 
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ILL ENTERTAIN LONDONERS DURING THE DOG DAYS. 


MISS MAUD DALRYMPLE (Contralto) 


Speaight . . 
iL KEYMER . MISS AGNES GARDNER EYRE (Pianist) 


Cooper 


Klary May 


DA COSTA (Contralto) MISS HILDA DE ANGELIS (Violinist) MR. ARTHUR COOKE (Pianist) 


( 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week lby Weel. 


“What the Butler Saw.”—I am 
afraid the two new plays so curiously 
produced in August are not going to 
set the Thames on fire. What the 
Butler Saw at Wyndham’s is a some- 
what tedious farce although origi- 
nally it may have had a very good 
idea. It is all about an incurable flirt 
of an Irishman whose wife bears 
down on the hydro where he has been 
philandering and is compelled by his 
tarradiddles to make her pass for his 
sister-in-law. When he is found 
kissing her, and later coming out of 
another lady’s room (which he mis- 
took for hers), the hydro wants to 
know the reason why. Of course it 
is all smoothed out. The farce is the 
work of Judge Parry and Mr. Mouillot. 
Mr. Graham Browne is capital as the 
philanderer and Mrs. Mouillot plays 
the part of the wife with a real sense 
of quiet humour. ‘There is a good 
vast, which includes Mr. Frederick 
Volpé and Mr. C. M. Lowne. It is 
quite interesting to renew our ac- 
quaintance with Miss Minnie Terry, 
who has become quite a big girl 
since we last saw her. She has lost 
some of her early unconsciousness but 
retains many of the Terry charac- 
teristics. 


“Lucky Miss Dean.”—I am also 
afraid that Mr. Bowkett’s _ little 
comedy, Lucky Miss Dean, is not to 
revive Miss Irving’s fortunes at the 
Criterion although there is some excel- 
lent acting init. Miss Dean secretly 
marries a young artist who painted her 
portrait. He inserts a bogus interview 
in a newspaper suggesting that she has 
come into a fortune by means of the por- 


Caswall Smith 


MRS. MOUILLOT 
In What the Butler Saw 


MR. H. A. LYTTON STUDYING HIS PART 


In The White Chrysanthemum at Gorleston 


trait, and all sorts of complications ensue. 
Miss Irving plays the part of Miss Dean 
very prettily and Mr. Marsh Allen looks 
very handsome; as usual, Mr. Holman 
Clark has a poor part as Miss Dean's 
uncle. The play is prefaced by a curtain- 
raiser called Time is Money, in which 
Mr. Charles Hawtrey shows ‘what a fine 
comedian can make out of poor material. 


“The Taming of the Shrew.” — The 
revival of The Taming of the Shrew at the 
Adelphi is an affair of extraordinary high 
spirits, just the thing to keep you aw ake 
in these dull dog days. Miss Florence 
Gretton, who replaces Miss Gaythorne as 
Bianca, is charming. The revival is a 
short one as the company is due at 
Birmingham on Monday week. 


An Actor’s Bed.—An appeal appears in 
The Eva on behalf of the bed founded in 
memory of the late Mrs. Nye Chart in the 
seaside convalescent hospital at Seaford. 
The twelve years for which the bed was 
endowed have elapsed, and unless another 
collection is made by which a further term 
can be arranged with the governors of the 
hospital the bed will cease to be at the 
disposal of members of the profession. 
Contributions may be sent to The Era 
olfice addressed to Mr. F. H. Pedgrift, the 
honorary treasurer of this fund. 


The Elizabethan Stage Trust. — The 
Elizabethin Stage Society so enthusiasti- 
cally conducted by Mr. William Poel still 
speaketh, for it has been formed into a 
trust with the Rev. Stewart’ D. Headlam 
as the chairman and Miss Elspeth Keith 
as the honorary secretary. 
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“Make-up.” — Elsewhere in this 
issue Mr. Cavendish Morton and Mr, 
Cordova discuss ‘‘ make-up.” Mr. Cor- 
dova adds the following note: ‘In 
the use of hair on the face, again, one 
must incline to parsimony rather than 
generosity. It is a curious fact—but 
a fact nevertheless—that nearly ev ery 
wig is made with too much hair in it. 
The same is true with regard to 
beards, whiskers, and moustaches. It 
is rare for the maker of a pair of false 
whiskers to remember that there is 
always in nature a line between the 
whisker and the ear where no hair 
grows, and that in the narrower part 
of the whisker the hair is not nearly 
so thick as it is towards the jaw and 
on the chin. If the actor does not 
carefully look to these little facts he is 
sure to fail in the ‘ naturalness’ of his 
make-up however striking it may be 
in other directions. For this reason 
it is often well to use a little paint 
and a little hair to get the effect of 
hair on the face rather than to rely 
entirely on hair alone. When these 
things are carefully considered the 
actor may rely on producing a real 
illusion in the minds of the audience.” 
Mr. Cavendish Morton contemplates 
writing a book on make-up ; but only 
experience can make the player perfect 
in this difficult part of his craft. 


A Player of Connie Ediss’s Parts. 
—Miss Fanny Clayton is a brilliant 
comedy actress and has played many 
of Miss Connie Ediss’s parts in Mr. 
George Edwardes’s principal touring 
companies. She is at present playing 
Flo Honeydew in Mr. Cecil Beryl’s Lady 


Slavey company. 


Denton 


MISS FANNY CLAYTON 


Who plays in a provincial touring coinpany 
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Miss Carrie Moore, who Appears in “The Blue Moon.” 


Johnston & Hoffmann 


Miss Carrie Moore is an Australian who made her first appearance here in The Girl from Kay's. She is one of the most conscientious of artists. Thus in The Cingalee she made 
herself as plain as possible as one of the dusky tea girls so as to really look in accordance with the requirements of the part 
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Artists who will Appear at the Promenade Concerts. 


Flett 


MR. DAVID EVANS 
A Welsh bass 


‘Since the days when Melba and Amy 

Sherwin came over the seas to delight 
us with their singing Australia has sent us 
many a clever musician. Among the new- 
comers to the “Proms” this season are 
three from the vast island continent. 

Madame Mary Conly comes from Mel- 
bourne, where she held a leading position 
in the concert world for four years. Two 
years ago she made a notable appear- 
ance at a Good Friday concert at St. 
James’s Hall with Madame Clara Butt. 
She has done admirable work in the pro- 
vinces in oratorio, for which her dramatic 
style fits her, and she is engaged in the 
autumn for Berlioz’s Faust with the Leeds 
Choral Union. 

Miss Maud Dalrymple is a charming 
contralto from Sydney. She was singing 
for Lord and Lacy Tennyson at the Govern- 
ment House, Sydney, when the Earl and 
Countess of Lonsdale were visiting Aus- 
tralia, and it was on their advice that she 
came to London to gain further experi- 
ence. She is engaged for the Chappell 
Ballad Concerts in the autumn. 

Mr. Walter Kirby won great popularity 
in Melbourne and New Zealand as a tenor 
of great sweetness and power. He accom- 
panied Madame Melba on her last memo- 
rable Australian tour. 

Canada sends us a contralto with a 
splendid record in Miss Edith J. Miller. 
Winning the gold medal at the Toronto 
Conservatoire she came to Europe and 
studied with Randegger and Madame 
Marchesi in Paris. In 1897 she went to 
New York as solo contralto in the “ Van- 


‘derbilt ” church, afterwards filling a simi- 
lar position in the church at Brooklyn, 


the largest chuch of the Congregationalists 
in America. 

Miss Jessie Stewart is a delightfully 
light and pure soprano from Aberdeen. 
Two years ago she made an instant success 


at one of the Boosey Ballad Concerts. She 
shines best in songs with a very high 


range, and her singing of such dainty and 
tuneful songs as Bishop's ‘Lo! here the 
Gentle Lark’ and Bemberg’s ‘Ny mphs 
et Sylvains "is sure to be highly appreci- 
ated by Promenade audiences. 

Miss Christine D’Almayne is another 
new soprano with a fine voice and 
dramatic style. She has been heard in 
London and the provinces and has re- 
ceived more than one tempting offer to 


“appear in opera, a branch of the art in 


which she would win further distinction. 
Miss Hilda de Angelis, who was. the 
vocalist at two of Mischa Elman’s wonder- 
fully successful recitals, was born in 
Manchester. Her musical education 
began with the study of the violin. 


Showing a special gift for singing both 
Dr. Crow of Ripon Cathedra! and Mr. 
Andrew Black advised her to train pro- 
fessionally in this branch, and she has 
fulfilled the promise held out to her. 

Miss Oswyn Jones is of Welsh descent 
and is a_ thoroughly well - equipped 
musician besides being a singer of dis- 
tinction. She has been abroad a great 
deal and is an old student of the Royal 
College of Music here, of which institution 
she holds the degree of associate. 

Another Welsh newcomer is Mr, David 
Evans, a bass of great power and beauty 
of tone. He began by winning prizes at 
the National Eisteddfod, and since the 
completion of his studies under Mr. 
Ffrangcon Davies has made his mark in 
oratorio. 

Madame Mendes da Costa, who-has 
been singing a great deal in society this 
season, comes from Brussels, where she has 
been studying under the famous Madame 
Cornelis at ‘the Conservatoire. She has 
a rich contralto voice and gained most 
favourable notices for her artistic singing 
at a concert in the early part of the 
summer at the Steinway Hall. 


MISS EDITH J. MILLER 


Canadian contralto 


Among the solo _ instrumentalists 
engaged for the first time is little Miss 
Sybil Keymer, the remarkably talented 
violinist and pupil of Wilhelmj. Two 
seasons ago she made a notable success 
when she played with the Queen’s Hall 
orchestra, and her appearance at the 
Promenades—in showing that even in 
the matter of prodigies we can hold our 
own—is particularly interesting. She has 
wonderful personality for one so young 
and is always at her best when playing 
with an orchestra. 

Mr. Arthur Cooke is one of our native 
pianists who although at the outset of his 
career has achieved a very great deal 
through the love he bears to his art and 
his great natural ability. He was born 
at West Bromwich, comes of a musical 
family, and « displayed his gifts at a very 
early age. His first tour after his student 
days was with the violinist, Mr. William 
Henley. Mr. Henry JAW: ood thinks very 
highly of him and he is to play the Rubin- 
stein D minor concerto at the Promenade 


concerts for which he is engaged. In 
October he plays the same work at 
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Humphrey 


MR. WALTER KIRBY 


A tenor who has toured with Madame Melba 


Birmingham and then goes on tour with 
Zacherewitsch. 

Another new pianist to the Promenades 
is Miss Agnes Gardner Eyre, a pupil of the 
famous Leschetitzky. She is a native of 
Minnesota but went to live at Boston ata 
very early age. After a most successful 
début in Vienna with the Philharmonic 
Society she gained another triumph with 
the Berlin Philharmonic. Miss Eyre played 
on the last Ella Russell tour, was heard 
in London at several of the Florizel yon 
Reuter concerts, and had a splendid recep- 
tion at her recital at the Bechstein Hall. 
She has played a good deal in society and 
before the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
and goes to America this winter. 

Mr. Erik yon Myrh, a new violinist, was 
originally intended for the medical profes- 
sion but at the age of seventeen entered 
the Conservatoire of Stuttgart. He was first 
violin of the Philharmonic orchestra at 
Dortmund and then played for King 
Oscar of Sweden for two seasons. 

The Promenades given by the Queen's 
Hall orchestra begin on Saturday ey cue 
The programmes are to say the least of 
lavish. Here, for instance, is the Saeaie 
ment presented at the first concert :— 
BAR Tal: 

save the King” 


“God S 


Capriccio Italien (op. 45) Tschaikowsky 
Aria for strings - - - Bach 
Lohengrin’s Narration (cheno Wagner 


Mr. Liroyp Cuanpos 
Overture, Zampa - - - Hérold 
Hungarian sepsod) y No. 2 in D 
minor and G major . - - Liszt 
Couplets de Mysoli (La Perle 
du Brésil) - - - - F. David 
Miss Littiz WormMALD 
Scherzo (A Midsummer Night's 
Dream) - - - - Mendelssohn 
Overture, William Tell - - Rossini 


Canzone Ugonotta, “ Pill, paff”’ 


(Gli Ugonotti) - - - Meyerbeer 


Mr. W. A. PETERKIN 
Ballet Music in G, op. 26 (Rosa- 
munde) - - - - Schubert 
Overture, Tannhduser - - Wagner 
PART II. 
Suite, Peer Gynt - - - Grieg 
Song, ‘‘ My Dreams ”’ - - Tosti 


Mr. Lioyp Cuanpos 
Songs (a) “ Turn Ye to Me” 
(Old Highland Melody) 
(b) “Sandméannchen” - Brahms 
Miss Littiz Worma.p 
Song, ‘Gallop Away” — E. J. Margetson 
Mr. W. A. PETERKIN 


Marche Hongroise (I’aust) - - Berlioz 
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The Player’s 


Illustrated by Mr. 
Morton 


Cavendish 


ie ATS ER 


Art of Getting into Another Man’s SKin. 


MR. CAVENDISH MORTON AS HIMSELF AND AS OTHER PEOPLE—PHOTOGRAPHED BY HIMSELF 


In The Redemption of the Tramp 


A playwright endeavours to interest his 
audience by displaying to them a 


more or less dramatic, or amusing, con- 
flict supplemented by a variety of con- 


trasted character studies. These studies it 
is the duty of the actors to breathe life 
into. 

The lines ofa character are the creation 
of the playwright. The way in which the 
lines are spoken, the appearance of the 
character, and what the character does are 
all the creations of the actor. It 
is the actor’s mission to fill in the 
outline supplied to him by the 
author with those innumerable 
touches of individuality, making 
of it a living personality not only 
distinct from every other part in 
the piece but from the author and 
even the actor himself. To do 
this successfully he must be pos- 
sessed of a very wide knowledge 
of human nature, for to learn to 
thoroughly know the various types 
that he may need he must freely 
associate with them. 

Mr. Cavendish Morton, who is 
not only an actor but a brilliant 
photographer, writes: “For my 
own part I have been able to 
observe a wide range of life and 


have studied many men closely 
Many of the most striking types 
that I have met with I have 
photographed and have made 


notes of. The collecting of his- 
torical engravings has been an 
amusing and instructive hobby ; 
the work of the old caricaturists 
I have found to be full of sugges- 
tions. 

“The material thus acquired is 
to me what sketch books are to a 
painter; out of it I construct any 
character that I may have to play. 
I do not concern myself with the 
lines of a part until I have been 
able to decide by what kind of a 
man they are to be spoken. My 
rough conception is elaborated 
until I have before me not a 
character bound by the limita- 
tions of the play but a man who 
in his journey through life has 
been accidentally involved in its 
plot. 


MR. MORTON AS THE APOTHECARY IN 


Mr. Cavendish Morton 


“When I get this imaginary 
before me I make a sketch ‘of him. 
sketch I send to the wigmakers, and their 
troubles begin; sometimes two or three 
wigs have to be.made before my concep- 
tion is exactly carried out. 

“My first ‘effort when making-up is to 
look as much like the character as I can 
by altering the pry of my face 
(really grimacing before a mirror): this 
I do because I make it a rule never to use 


person 


This 
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“ROMEO” 


As Hugh de Spencer in Edward I], 


more paint than is absolutely necessary, 
for though it may be easy to transmogrily 
oneself by covering the flesh with a thic k 
mask of pigment it must be remembered 
that the more you paint your (abe the less 
flexible it becomes as a medium of con- 
veying to your audience your changing 
emotions. 

“ After I have pulled, bent, and twisted 
my face into eg shape as nearly like that 
which I think the character should possess 
I apply putty, paint, and powder, 
accentuating one characteristic, 
modifying or obliterating another, 
finishing up with some spirit gum 
and a false beard if the character 
demands it. 

‘How successful the illusion: is 
with my audience I cannot say; | 
only know that when I take my 
last look in the glass before I go 
on to the stage I cannot recognise 
myself.” 

By way of a pendant Mr. 
Xudolf de Cordova, who has been 
an actor and is now a dramatist, 
writes: “The thing to do is to 
treat your face in a manner as 
nearly as possible approaching the 
way In which a painter treats his 
canvas and to get the necessary 
effects by the lightest touches of 
colour. Jn this respect a know- 
ledge of the value of pigments 
when seen at a distance is of the 
utmost importance. It is little 
short of amazing how a high light 
painted from the nostril towards the 
outer angle of the mouth will seem 
scarcely noticeable in the mirror 
but will appear to be a heavy 
white line when viewed from the 
stalls. Similarly a dark red, purple 
brown, or blue line to represent a 
wrinkle will appear exactly like a 
line unless it is rubbed down and 
smoothed away until it all but dis- 
appears when viewed in the look- 
ing glass by which the actor. is 
making-up. It is because women 
do not as a rule study the value of 
pigments at a distance that they 
succeed in transforming themselves 
from beautiful human beings into 
the semblance of dolls with great 
hollows instead of eyes.” 


RHEE WATE Fe 
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Miss Alice de Rothschild’s Dairy. 


he dairy is one of the many charming features of beautiful 
Waddesdon, Miss Alice de Rothschild’s superb estate in 
Bucks, which formerly was a waste in the possession of one of the 
dukes of Marlborough, but coming into the possession of the late 
Ferdinand was magically and 


Baron skilfully transformed into 


The dairy and part of the rose garden 


gardens and grounds of incomparable sylvan 
beauty. 

The dairy is built close by a glorious expanse 
of water where luxuriate graceful weeping trees 
and shrubs, bulrushes, sedges, and all sorts of 
rare aquatic plants cleverly acclimatised, and 
where swans from Australia and Canada and 
other ornamental foreign fowl foregather and 
make merry music all the day long. 

Coming from the hal] down the main drive 
past the great conservatories you come to a shady 
corner where you get the first glimpse of the dairy 
quadrangle, and the Watteau beauty of the 
charming scene before you gives you a thrill of 
pleasure to be long and pleasantly remembered. 

The first object to catch your eye is the quaint 
sign of a rose carried by a dolphin, emblematic 
of riches and love. This device is wrought in 
iron and gold and is the name of the dairy. 
The architecture of the dairy itself is a mixture 
of Early English and that which one is accustomed 
to see in northern climates, where the roofs are 
constructed to shed the snow in winter and in 
summer to keep the ground floor cool. Wide 
overhanging eaves anda broad verandah entirely creeper-clad 
surround the dairy and form a picturesque protection from 
the sun as well as a filterer of pure currents of air so essential 
where milk is kept. The porch entrance, too, is double 
guarded, for you have to pass through the verandah to vet to 
the main door, which on opening leads you to an entrance 
corridor again enclosed by latticed glass and from which you 
can see the dairy without disturbing its milk with the whiff 
of your coming. If this is not sufficient you have only to 
open the glass door and go down some four stone steps when 
you willland yourself on the blue and white tiled floor and 
find yourself banked in among the creaming pans of milk. 

The dairy pleasance, or Rosary as it is called at Waddes- 
don, forms a floral and shrubted square fronting the dairy. 
Its leading feature is a pretty temple fashioned in joyous 
crimson rambler and which at the time of my visit was a blaze 
of crimson florets mellowed by the purple of the Clematis 
Jackmanit, One is disturbed at first to see a dairyman in charge 
of such an idyllic place and not a winsome Chaucerian maid one 
looks for in the true Arcadia, but Mr. Goodwin, who lives with 
his wife in the creeping rose-covered cottage having the sign of 
the cow—a metal circlet in which a milk-white cow stands— 
deserves all praise for his spotless dairy. Shrubs of lilac, laurel, 


The milk 
boy at 
Waddesdon 


and box, standard and bush roses of every colour and variety, 

pheasants fashioned in yew, and baskets of trailing fuchsias carried 

by Watteau flower girls in statuary are the chief ornaments in the 
pleasance. 

Nor must we forget Narcissus, whose image in bronze gazes 
into the mirrored water of his basin from the back of a 
nautilus, which here is made to do duty for a fountain. 

The attendants at the dairy all wear the blue and gold 
livery of the Rothschilds, and the milk boy in blue who plies 
between the dairy and the house is quite a person of interest 
as he passes you in the beautiful shaded walks of Waddesdon 
on his way to and fro, carefully balancing his milk can banded 
in blue and gold to match his livery. 

Attached to the dairy and situated next the corridor is the 
strawberry rcom, with its old battened roof, red and white, 
and polished mosaic floor. This rendezvous, where Miss 
Rothschild’s friends meet in the early hours of the bright 
summer mornings to enjoy a chota-hazra before the breakfast 
tocsin, is so replete wth treasures in the shape of old china 
and éric-a-bvac that one is apt to forget the purpose of the 

visit until strawberries are served on the loveliest and quaintest 

of china pyramid dishes, where tiers and 
tiers of shells held up by dolphins contain 

Pomona’s best fiuit, and medieval cream 

jugs of generous capacity stand by like 

ladies in waiting resting for the word of 
command. Such cream! such straw- 
berries ! what a feast invites you! On the 
outer wall between the Gothic door and 
latticed window hang memorials of royal 
visits to Waddesdon—three silver spades 
which tell of the planting of cedars by 

Queen Victoria, by Queen Alexandra when 

Princess of Wales, and that of a cedar by 

the Duchess of Sparta. 

A curious wallpiece is a tile of 1600, 
where a wondrous cat and dog are depicted 
in friendly alliance, but a large family of 
begging bears which stand on a rare 
antique cabinet made me wish to break 
the Tenth Commandment. They were 
too funny, too lovely, for words. There 
was the dancing bear, the grovelling bear, 
the hungry bear, the sleepy bear, the black 
bear, the Syrian bear, the brown woolly 


The dairy building and the dairyman’s cottage at the end of the gravel path 
MISS ALICE DE ROTHSCHILD'S DAIRY 


bear; in fact, every kind of bear, not two alike nor in attitude— 
a collection to be envied by every visitor. Indeed, Miss Rothschild’s 
animals in china are most interesting, for the bears are not the only 
ones found in the strawberry room, others most noteworthy being 
Dutch pigs, white turkeys, and French poodles, while antique lions 
guard the old Jacobean fireplace, 
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on Pepe 


“Do you luv me fer meself alone, Billy Jones, or is it fer me wealth?” 
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By Home Gordon. 


onsiderable divergence 
of opinion has been 
aroused by the interesting 


proposal to allow England 
to be represented in the final 
test match by a side com- 
posed of those who had not 
previously played for the 
nation in the present sum- 
mer. On the face of it the 
idea was impossible to carry 
out because it would have 
looked like an act of dis- 
courtesy to our colonial 
guests, but none the less 
there is much more than 
mere academic interest in 
attempting to estimate the 
composition of such an 
eleven because it permits 
us to see what we could 
put in the field as a re- 
serve team — which 1s, I 
believe, occasionally done 
in football. 

Thope I am now violating 
no confidence when I men- 
tion that prior to the be- 
ginning of this season Mr. 
P. F. Warner pleaded for a 


As Lees has only been a 
reserve man he may be 
enlisted without overstretch- 


ing limitations. 3owling 
with untiring pertinacity, 


fielding keenly, and capable 
of knocking up some runs, 


he is a_ really capital 
cricketer, just lacking that 


divine fire which makes a 
great one. 

Having proceeded so far 
it is time to consider the 
question of captaincy, and 
having regard to his great 
success in Australia as well 
as his consistent batting this 
summer there can be no 
doubt that Mr. P. F. Warner 
would be — unanimously 
chosen for the post. And 
as the captain naturally 
would have something to 
say in the selection of the 
side we may at once pro- 
ceed to include Thompson, 
for Mr. Warner has often 
expressed his opinion that 
as an all-round player the 
Northamptonshire profes- 


trial match between two sional is second to none in 
elevens in order to get a this country. A more famous 
better idea of who ought fhotograph specially taken for The Tatler” by Mr. G. IV. Beldam cricketer 1S suggested when 
to be chosen for the old THE GREAT AUSTRALIAN CAPTAIN all-round ability is esti- 
country. But apart from : : mated—needless to say this 
the fact that a single game M redccebMiDan ne ia bthe wicket refers to Mr. J. R. Mason, 


is no sort of criterion of 
individual form it was im- 
possible to find a suitable 
date for such a fixture in so 
busy a summer. Cricket in 


A formidable left-handed bat and -superb field, the famous South Australian will 

always be best remembered here’as a wonderful captain. 

he has set the seal on his reputation by the consummate judgment with which he 

has utilised the deliveries of Mr, Armstrong and the use he has made of the 
slender attack at his disposal 


and it is indeed curious to 
think that this magnificent 
amateur has never been 
nearer than reserve for a 
test match in this country 


On the present tour 


Su) 


May is always of an uncer- 
tain quality, and the first 
test match was actually begun at Nottingham before June 
had set in. 

At the time when this article is read the final test fixture 
will be nearly finished at the Oval, but when it is written the 
composition of the England eleven is not announced. How- 
ever, for the sake of argument and with every show of proba- 
bility, it is assumed that the side which did battle at Manchester 
is again chosen, though if universal suffrage were solicited 
Mr. R. E. Foster would be included, and there can be no possible 
shadow of doubt which great batsman the community would 
stand down for the old Malvernian. Precedent goes even further, 
for at Lord’s in 1899 Mr. A. C. MacLaren played a glorious 
innings for England although he had not participated in a first- 
class match that summer. The old Malvernian, though he has 
never played in a test match in this country, has the highest 
score to his credit ever made in these fixtures ; he is the “only 
amateur who has yet made two centuries at Lord’s in Gentle- 
men y. Players; for a while he could claim to have contributed 
the highest individual innings in the university match, and 
now, after two years, he has come back to county cricket to 


compile 246 not out, the largest effort ever made for Worcester- 


shire or on that side’s home pitch. 

So for our other England eleven Mr. R. E. Foster is first 
choice, and over the post of wicketkeeper—despite the present 
plethora of talent—there need also be no hesitation because his 
fellow Oxonian, Mr. H. Martyn, has unrivalled claims apart 
from the fact that he is a masterly hitter. A great defensive 
bat is the next consideration, and here no one is likely to 
challenge the suitability of Quaife ; indomitable, courageous to 
fast bowling despite his paucity of inches, he is as “difficult 
to dislodge as Hayward himself. 

The bowling next calls for attention, and as the first 
demand is for one skilled with his left hand Blythe easily comes 
in as “ the Rhodesian understudy.” A fast bowler in the present 
paucity, with Mr. Brearley and Warren already appropriated, is 
not so rapidly discovered. Kermode as an Australian, of course, 
cannot be considered, Mr. Knox lacks experience although he is 
so rapidly improying in command over the ball, Fielder is too 
dependent on a wicket to his taste, and so, on the whole, Wass 
probably is about the best of those at our imaginary disposition. 
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though, like Mr. R. E. Foster 
he created so marked an 
impression at the antipodes. Had the Selection Committee 
seen fit to chose him for [England at the a this week there 
would have been a general murmur of delighted assent; but 
there are only eleven’ places after all, and nearly thirty really 
eligible cricketers. 

Two vacancies remain to be filled. One of these may go 
to an all-round man, the other to a bat. With Braund 
entirely lacking his old skill with the ball and none too con- 
sistent as a bat and with Hallows not quite physically strong 
enough to be chosen, despite his great aptitude in every depart- 
ment, the best man appears to be Relf, though it’ must be 
admitted that this is by far the most dubious choice in the 
eleven, and having regard to the fact that the attack already 
includes five good bowlers, perchance another batsman might 
be substituted for the useful man Sussex imported from 
Norfolk. 

I believe that at least at Lord’s, possibly anywhere, Mr. 
Percy Perrin would decline an invitation he would now consider 
tardy to play in a representative match, and also until past 
the middle of July his average was less than Tooele G: 
Wright is one of the few keen cricketers who ripens with age, 
but Anno Domini would affect him in the field on such a 
momentous occasion good as he might prove himself at the 
wicket. 

Comparative inexperience might be urged against the 
proposal to play Captain Greig, and neither of the two sterling 
Leicestershire bats, Knight and King, altogether satisfy judg- 
ment which must be arbitrary for the last place. In the case of 
Mr. C. McGahey admirable capacity, judgment, and coolness 
combined with consistency would all be urged as well as the 
fact that he can bowl. 

A side consisting of Messrs. P. F. Warner, R. E. Foster, 

R. Mason, C. McGahey, and H. Martyn, with Thompson, 
Ouaile, Relf, Blythe, Lees, and Wass, is not comparable with 
the one that retained the ashes at Manchester, and it would be 
invidious to estimate how it would fare at the hands of our 
visitors, but it is strong in every department and is quite capable 
of taxing the ability of any side in the world which might be 
opposed to it. Many a less capable team has done battle for 
us at the antipodes. 
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THE WIND THAT BLOWS, THE SHIP THAT GOES, AND THE LASS THAT LOVES A SAILOR 
She: If | can get round the buoy in a quarter of an hour we win 


He: In that case, dear lady, it is a certainty, for | never saw a boy you couldn’t get round inside five minutes 
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THE EREIES! GROUPE OF CHILDREN. 


THE VEATESE 
“ TAELER PRIZE. COMPERMION. 


Winich is the Prettiest Group of 
Children in the British Empire ? 


TureE Prizes are offered for the Three Groups of two or more Children 
which are adjudicated the best :— 


First Prize-~A MAGNIFICENT GRANDFATHER CLOCK in solid mahogany 
case with plate-glass dial aperture. All inside fittings are of the finest quality 
and the chimes are a reproduction of those at the Houses of Parliament. 
Fifty Guineas is the value of the clock, which is made by The Association 
of Diamond Merchants, Trafalgar Square, London. 


Second Prize-AN ELEGANT STEREOSCOPE by Watson and Sons, value 
Five Guineas. 


Third Prize—A BEAUTIFUL FRAMED DRAWING by Herbert Railton entitled 
‘Battle Abbey.” 


RULES. 


The Competition will be open to all readers of THE TATLER at home and abroad. It 
will be necessary for competitors to enclose with each entry a set of thirteen “ Pretty Group 
Competition” coupons, one of which will be found on an advertisement page of this journal 
each week for thirteen weeks, the first having appeared in the issue of June 7. 

The name and address of the sender together with the names and addresses of the subjects 
must be written on the back of each photograph, and the photographs must not be sent in 


until the thirteen weeks have elapsed. 


Photographs must be the copyright of the sender, and no photograph will be returned. 
In making the award the adjudicators will take into consideration the superiority of the 


grouping and the prettiness of costume as well as the actual charms of the children. 


THE FIRST PRIZE 


Value 50 Guineas 


Our Sixteenth Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


RULES SOR CHIS = SERIES 

1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from July 5. 
Tue Tater will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these 
a prize of 45, and two prizes of 43 and 
42 respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood 
that no one can win more than one first, 
second, or third prize in the year, but the 
winner of a lower prize may try for a 
higher one. 

2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. or the lights or cross-bars two 
alternative guesses may be sent, but only 
in the event of no competitor solving the 
thirteen acrostics according to the answers 
prearranged by the editor will other solu- 
tions be considered. It should be noted 
that when lights do not all contain an 
equal number of letters the latter increase 
or diminish in number systematically. 

3. All solutions should bear at the top of 
the page in large print letters a pseudonym 
of not more than twelve letters. ‘ Made-up” 
names are the best. Female diminutives 


like “May” or “Mab” are objected to as 
leading to confusion. The real name and 
address must also besentin. If the Acrostic 
Editor cannot read the solutions they will 
be disqualified. Only one answer can be 
allowed on one sheet, and the sheets should be 
halves of note paper. 


4. Answers to Acrostic 7 (addressed to 
“The Acrostic Editor, THe TaTLer, Great 


| Double Acrostic No. 7 | 
(Sixteenth Series) 


The beast itself, and what it’s not. 
I guess this puzzle wants some thought. 


1. Young creature so far innocent of crime, 
Though slaughter's by-and-by much in its line, 


. Prefix this to your nationality, 
Some other than a patriot to be. 


n 


3. As children, this we learnt to understand ; 
Without it sailors ne'er go far from land. 


4. A place well known for golfing spectacles. 


wn 


. We've here a cover for receptacles. 
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New Street, London, E.C.”) must be de- 
livered not later than first post on Monday, 
August 28. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 4 
(Sixteenth Series) 


ieee 9 § E L I U 
2 A U R oO R 
Lace AS Chey 
4 L U B E Cc 


AnPs 


Correct answers to No. 4 have been received from: 
Aggio, Arosa, Alnwick, Almeria, Andrea, Androcles, 
A. E. H., Ashbury, Bryn, Barum, Bobsyboo, Bebena, 
Bub, Bimbo, Brutus, Boz, Blackie, Bicho-Feo, Coclic, 
Caragh, Caldan, Chippie, Clover, Chance, Cigarette, 
Corbiniere, Cambridge, Chops, \Cateasa, Civil, Doune, 
Dignity, Domini, Daddy, Dolabella, Droffas, Dita, Dode- 
cote, Duchess, Dumnorix, Eastwind, Egmont, Elex, Elim, 
Elms, Esperance, Enos, Eliot, Flosager, Florodora, 
Fidelia, Fog, Fluffy, Fan, Freda, Fleet, Ganef, Gwynfa, 
Geomat, Golo, Glevum, Gopher, Gin, Hoopoe, Heath, 
Islander, Icnumen, Ignota, Iriérre, Jumbo, Joker, 
Jacko, Keewee, Ko, Kamsin, Keys, Kim, Kiwi, Kid, 
Lengthington, Leep, Lannie, Mouth, Marie, Moremie, 
Madju, Macgregor, Mars, Marion, Merry-monk, Mother- 
bunch, Manor, Mumju, Mudjekeewis, Marne, Myrtle, 
Novice, Nibs, Oak, Ouard, Owlet, Olly, Paddy, Pacdam, 
Pegg, Pongo, Planaria, Primavera, Pearl, Phanta, Pinger, 
Punjab, Rollo, Regina, Roy, Rita, Square, Snipe, Seeker, 
Speranza, Speedwell, St. Quentin, She, Salmion, Stodgy, 
Sillee, Sheward, Tina, Tobias-John, Tamworth, Tom- 
win, Truth, Tacitus, Trit, Teelew, Usher, Ubique, 
Violette, Victor, Vinna, Wyst, Wynell, Witchie, Workit- 
out, Wimble, Wallaroo, Yellow, Yetmar, Yug, Yalcrab, 
Zulu, Zeus, Z.Z.Z., Zobeide. 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


‘Sporting ” Wickets.—I did not see 
the Middlesex y. Surrey match at the Oval, 
but there seems no doubt that the wicket 
was exceedingly fiery. Writing of the 
match both P. F. Warner and George 
Beldam gave their opinion that if such 
wickets were to become universal in 
county cricket batting would degenerate 
into mere slogging and slow and medium- 
pace bowlers would find their occupation 
gone. An old cricketer who used to 
make plenty of runs in the early seventies 
tells me that the pitch at the Oval the 
other day was not a bit more difficult 
than the usual wickets at Lord’s thirty 
years ago, and in the failure of Middlesex 
I daresay Mr. R. H. Lyttelton will find 
support for his favourite contention that 
most of the big scorers of to-day are not 
batsmen at all but mere fair-weather 
performers made to look like cricketers 
by the perfection of modern pitches. 
But really a comparison of medern 
grounds with Lord’s in the sixties has no 
bearing on the question as to how the 
instructions of the M.C.C. regarding the 
preparation of wickets are to be taken. 
Modern batsmen have learned and prac- 
tised their art on the assumption that 
they will not be principally occupied 
with trying to defend their heads and 
bodies ‘when they meet a fast bowler. 
After the Middlesex and Surrey match 
one heard. a good deal about “ sporting ” 
wickets, though an exact definition of a 
“sporting ” wicket is still w anting. If by 
“sporting” is meant a condition of the 
pitch which will give bowlers occasional 
assistance in the way of rising balls and 
shooters it is certainly in the interest of 
cricket that every match should 
be played on a sporting wicket. 
If, however, sporting wickets 
are those which help bowlers in 
the same way as the artificial 
pitches of a few years back 
helped batsmen the fewer we 
have of them the better. 


Pigmies and Giants.—I have 
not much sympathy with the 
creed that any fool can make 
runs nowadays and that the 
great batsmen of to-day are 
pigmies compared with the 
giants of old. I believe that 
F. S. Jackson, A. C. MacLaren, 
Hayward, C. B. Fry, R. H. 
Spooner, Tyldesley, R. E. Foster, 
Hirst, Rhodes, and P. F. Warner 
would have been just as great 
cricketers had they lived forty 
years ago as they are to-day. 
For some reason or other it is 
only in cricket that players are 
reproached with the excellence 
of their environment. Nobody 
dreams of attributing the in- 
vincibility of H. L. Doherty in 
lawn tennis to the fact that 
false bounds are almost un- 
known on ‘the Wimbledon 
courts. Nor would any sane 
critic make the assertion that 
any fool can make _ breaks 
nowadays because the tables on 
which John Roberts and Steven- 
son play are faster and truer 
chan those on which the cham- 
pionship matches were played 
thirty years ago. A. G. Steel, 
who is certainly not a product 
of modern cricket, stated years 
ago in The Badminton that 
nothing reduces good and bad 
batsmen to the same level so 
quickly as a bad wicket. 


What is a Cricketer’s Prime? — Do 
cricketers develop slower than they used 
to twenty-five years ago? According to 


Wisden the united ages of the team ‘that 
did duty for England at the Oval last 
Monday amount to exactly 350 years, or 


Copyright of “The Tatler” 


THREE WELL-KNOWN FIGURES AT LORD'S 
Thompson, G. J. V. Weigall, and J. T. Hearne 


an average of thirty-one years and nine 
months for each player. The Australian 
average is less, being just over thirty years 
for each member of the team. An interest- 
ing question arising out of these cricketers 
is, when is a cricketer in his prime? I 
have no figures by me at tle moment but 


WwW. W. 


ARMSTRONG 


The best all-round player in the Australian team 


25) 


{ am inclined to think that the average 
age in test matches nowadays is higher 
than it was a quarter of a century ago. 
In the historic match at the Oval in 1882 
C. T. Studd was only twenty-two, while 
A. G. Steel and Alfred Lyttelton cannos 
have been more than twenty-five. The 
oldest man on the English side was 
W. G. Grace, who was then in his 
thirty-fifth year. Of the players who 
are representing England this week only 
two—Rhodes and Spooner—are under 
thirty. By a curious coincidence the 
two oldest players on either side are 
the wicketkeepers—Lilley and Kelly. 
Armstrong, who at the beginning of the 
tour was described by a ‘London paper 
as being barely out of his teens, is 
twenty-six according to Wisden’s list. 


Well-merited Punishment.—I confess J 
cannot bring myself to regard the poach- 
ing of footballers or the paying sub rosa 
of more than the maximum wage as very 
heinous crimes. The Football Associa- 
tion when it sits in judgment has, of 
course, to mark its sense of disapproval 
of these offences in the usual way, but 
its attitude always reminds me of that 
of a head master towards a schoolboy 
caught using a crib—it has to appear 
more horrified than it actually feels. 
The association, however, had no need 

to simulate righteous anger when it 
passed sentence on Meredith the other day. 
There is not a member of the association 
who does not feel genuine indignation at 
the offence of which Meredith was found 
guilty. In many quarters professional 
football has still none too good a reputa- 
tion, but its worst enemies have 
never suggested that the offering 
or taking of bribes to lose a 
match is a common practice in 
League football. As business 
men as well as sportsmen the 
association is bound to deal 
severely with the culprit when 
bribery is brought home to any 
player. If once the idea got 
abroad that League matches 
were bought and * sold profes- 
sional football would be doomed 
as an attraction to the public. 
Occasionally, of course, one 
hears hints that a team has 
allowed itself to be beaten for 
a consideration. After West 
Bromwich unexpectedly beat 
Aston Villa in the final tie for 
the Cup in 18g2 all sorts of 
queer rumours got afloat, anda 
mob in Birmingham broke the 
windows of the house where 
one of the Villa players lived, 
but nothing definite was ever 
proved. I heard, too, an ugly 
story after the final tie two 
years ago, but the story was 
almost certainly a journalistic 
invention. Had it been well 
founded it would have been 
officially brought to the notice 
of the Football Association. 
As far as the buying and selling 
of matches is concerned I believe 
that League football is as pure 
as county cricket. It is true 
that professional football players 


seldom go their hardest in a 
“friendly ” game, but do 
cricketers take every match 


with the same seriousness? Is 
Cambridge University v. Liver- 
pool, for instance, play ‘ed in quite 


asstrenuousaspiritas the’ varsity 
match at Lord’s? M.R.R. 


THE TALLER 


Notes on the 


The Bathroom.—lIn spite of the 
increased luxury of the modern home 
in which every suburban villa rightly 
has its bathroom the bath is not 
surrounded with the luxuries which 
it had in ancient Rome. In Eliza- 
bethan, Jacobean, and Georgian 
mansions the bathroom was non- 
existent, but in old Roman remains 
it is not unusual to find a spacious 
department devoted to bathing, and 
several fine Roman baths exist in 
this country. To-day much more 
attention is being given to the 
bathroom than fifty years ago, and 
it is not improbable that in the future 
the houses of the wealthy will have 
a swimming bath attached to them 
as a matter of equal necessity with 
the billiard-room or the cycle or 
motor shed. It is true that there 
already exist luxurious apartments 
for bathing in some of the richest 
houses, as Tor example the Turkish 
bath of the Rothschilds, but as a 
general rule the bathroom of the 
well-to-do middle classes is of lilipu- 
tian size whereas in these days of 
physical development it might well 
be spacious enough to admit of a few 
gymnastic appliances. 


Splendid Exceptions. — The taste in 
luxurious bath fittings seems to have been 
cultivated more in America than in this 
country. In older days it was the sign of 
nobility to have silver cradles and all the 
lavish trappings which accompanied noble 
birth, just as nothing in lfe so becomes 
the Neapolitan peasant as the leaving it, 
and his coffin and funeral are something 
more gorgeous than he ever dreamt of 
when alive. It is a healthier sign to see 
idle wealth devoting itself to bathroom 
equipment. It was fashionable in the 
eighteenth century for the man of 
leisure to form a library; it is to 
be hoped that the twentieth-century 
bathroom serves more utilitarian ends. 
Marble baths, finely veined and artisti- 
cally selected, with silver taps and 
fittings and silver-framed mirrors, 
are in use by those who affect splendid 
habits, and silver-plated and even 
solid silver baths are not infrequent 
in palaces raised on the proceeds of 
transactions in Wall Street or Throg- 
morton Avenue. One magnate em- 
ployed a well-known decorative artist 
to cover the walls of his bathroom 
with appropriate paintings such as 
“The Bath of Psyche” and other 
classic subjects. Marble walls and 
fluted pillars and Moorish alcoves 
with divans were recently erected by 
a firm which devotes itself largely 
to fostering the growing taste in 
artistic bathroom architecture. 


A Fine French Cabinet.—It is not 
everyone who is gifted with catholicity 
of taste. Thew orshipper of Meredith, 
of Browning, or of Mr. Henry James 
will have more often than not nothing 
to do with Dickens or Dumas. or 
Victor Hugo. It is the same in art ; 
Ruskin could see nothing good in 
Rembrandt. Similarly to those who 
love the sturdy Elizabethan or the 
graceful Jacobean oak furniture the 
styles of Louis XIV., of Louis XV., 
and of Louis XVI. are gilded vanities 
and vexatious creations of misapplied 
ingenuity. To some the sumptuous 
French furniture at the Wallace 
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A FRENCH CABINET 
Showing Boule work of the time of Louis XIV. 


collection is as a red rag to a bull. What- 
ever may be said against these ingenious 


constructions there is nothing to allege 
against their masterly workmanship. The 


splendid example of a cabinet by Boule 
is unsurpassed for the excellence of its 
technique. It is superbly inlaid with 
brass, white metal, and tortoiseshell, the 
door enclosing eight small drawers and 
having heavy mounts in chased ormolu, 
and a finely-veined marble iP It is of 
the period of Louis NIV., and a Ithough its 
height is only 3 ft. 44 in. and its length 

2 ft. 64 in. it is a jewel among the many 
priceless gems remaining of that great age 
of cabinet-making. 


“THE CHEAT” 


An eighteenth-century cardroom 
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Furniture of Yesterday and To-day. 


New Ideas.—The most unob- 
servant spectator must have noticed 
the novel ideas that have been 
introduced into cheap furniture, 
many of them of an artistic nature 
and wholly deserving credit for the 
ingenuity which has “been displayed. 
The use of hammered metal fittings, 
notably copper, is not displeasing in 
hinges and escutcheons, and even in 
panels when not overdone. Pewter 
has found a new use in inlaid work 
and gives a pretty effect when inlaid 
on holly with its black background. 
Hammered ironwork when not too 
pronounced and when not obviously’ 
affecting the antique may be used 
with ady antage. A new use for 
Dutch tiles has been discovered by 
an inventive cabinetmaker. The 
tiled back of the modern washstanc 
is common, but of late small pieces 
of furniture such as cigar cabinets 
and drug cupboards are being made 
having a quaint Dutch tile let into 
the centre panel. The old blue has 
a fine effect when framed in a panel 
of fumed oak. But this is not a new 
idea as the French in the eighteenth 
century imported lac work from the East 
for use as panels in their cabinets. 


Eighteenth-century Designs. — When 
most of the catalogues of the present-day 
furniture-makers will have found their way 
to the paper mills there is little doubt that 
succeeding generations will get their ideas 
of our furniture from illustrations in books 


and magazines which deal with con- 
temporary interiors. We reproduce an 
illustration from an old copper en- 


graving after Stothard printed in 1781 
which gives a very fair idea of a middle 
eighteenth-century cardroom. The style 
of ceiling decoration with metal can- 
delabra hanging by chains are 
noticeable, and evidently the walls 
are panelled to which the side cande- 
labra are affixed. The close proximity 
of the players to the wax candles 
must have played havoc with their 
satined splendours. Both the chairs 
and the table show French influence ; 
Stothard was too careful a draughts- 
man to go wrong over his details, and 
it is interesting to note that the chair 
betrays Chippendale adaptation, while 
the table with tapering legs owes 
more to Adam and is suggestive of 
later Sheraton elegance. 


Straight-back Chairs.—It is rather a 
curious fact that the athleticism of the 
modern woman has altered in a great 
measure the shape of the boudoir 
chair. It is even doubtful whether the 
twentieth-century lady will need a 
boudoir much longer; in all proba- 
bility it will shortly become as extinct 
as the parlour, though wherever ladies 
be gathered together there must of 
necessity be a room for parleuses. 
Our great-grandmothers were taught 
to sit straight upright, but the genera- 
tions of Amelia Sedleys who got their 
straight backs from back boards has 
given place to the naturally supple 
summer girls who practise boating 
and golf. It comes about, therefore, 
that lounge chairs where one may 
more or less sprawl, a luxury once 
confined to the male sex, are now part 
of the furniture of every ladies’ club 
whether possessed of a smoking-room 
or not. A. H. 
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LONDON, 

M* Dear Priscitta,—Last week fate 
brought me into contact with an 
individual who liked Sunday. He was 
not an overworked journalist, nor a clerk, 
nor a young man whose one day out it 
was, but just an ordinary every-cay mortal 
who lived the life of lis 
generation and yet succeeced 
in liking Sunday. After the 
first uncanny sensation ol 
distrust had worn off I began 
to wonder why more pecple 
do not-dike the seventh day 
of the week with its com- 
pulsory rest. For my own 
part | frankly confess I detest 
it, and the sound of church 
bells plunges me into a 
condition of melancholy 
almost as profound as that 
which is popularly supposed 
to overwhelm the villain of 
the play when confronted 
with some reminder of the 
days of innocence, when a 
clean collar and _ extracts 
from the Catechism consti- 
tuted the only checks on his 
natural buoyancy of spirit. 
There is some excuse for 
‘depression in London when 
Sunday represents a weekly 
bank holiday, and the clothes 
which shock one’s vision on 
every side make me long to 
don a robe of sackcloth and 
the pilgrim’s sandal shoon. 
Yet I always think there is 
something deeply pathetic in 
the coster- girl's choice of 
raiment of vivid colours, 
representing as it does an 
unconscious protest against 
the neutral squalor of her 
grey and brown surroundings. 
The appalling crudity of 
the blues and maroons and 
“vilets”’ she selects is the 
outcome of her necessity to 
buy in the cheapest market, 
and as every woman who 
has shopped with any dis- 
‘crimination is aware it is 
first and foremost in the 
softness and delicacy of 
colouring that the quality of 
the fabric is disclosed. But 
there are moments, I confess, 
when I should lke to see 
cheap lace, cheap feathers, 
cheap artificial flowers, cheap 
finery in a word, swept olf 
the face of the earth. And 
with their disappearance one 
might hope for the restora- 
tion of some picturesqueness 
to our Sunday streets—their 
weekday appearance is well 
enough—induced bya partial 
return, at all events, to costume governed 
by class distinction. This unquestionably 
is the key to much of the character of 
the continental cities one admires, where 
Sunday is admittedly a day of rest and 
cheer; and have we not, in this respect at 


THE ANGEL AND THE HOUSE 


Hints on Dress & Beauly 
in the Home 


all events, a good example in “Ould 
Oireland,” where to this day in many of 
the western townships the old Spanish 
cloaks of the well-to-do peasant women 
add charm and interest to the most “ un- 
English ’’ atmosphere in the world ? 


RESTAURANT GOWN 


Of accordion-pleated tabac voile trimmed with embroidered braid, with the 


new waist-belt in taffetas (Redfern) 


But having thus theorised from the 
very depths of a soul satiated with the 
“holiday. best”’ of the multitude let.me 
with true feminine inconsistency relate 
one or two details of sartorial interest 
which strike me as being specially note- 
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worthy. One is the preponderance of the 
bolero corsage. Show me half-a-dozen of 
the very latest demi-saison creations and 
I can assure you beforehand that four 
thereof will be so fashioned in the genre 
aforesaid. If in cloth the fronts will pro- 
bably be of the severe mili- 
tary type with a narrow 
contrasting gilet representing 
little more than an edging, 
and for adornment there will 
almost inevitably be soutache 
braid. Again, the vest may 
be primarily of piqué witha 
bordering of silk or satin, 
whilst it is safe to presume 
that one or other will boast 
an embroidered design, re- 
flecting the colour of the 
gown proper. 

Then I have a gown of 
willow-green taffetas in my 
mind’s eye which- although 
actually pleated into the 
waist has the bolero effect 
emphatically expressed in 
lines of green velvet brought 
down the fronts and de- 
scribing a _ clearly-defined 
angle half-way to the waist ; 
this trimming runs away 
under the arms, crossing the 
back. The skirt is fashioned 
with a long tunic, the upper 
skirt reaching practically to 
the wearers ankles. Each 
jupe is trimmed with flat 
wide bands of velvet flanked 
on either side by two narrow 
strips, a mode of adornment 
which I must own is grateful 
after the embarras de richesses 
in the shape of frills and 
puffings which have over- 
whelmed us during the past 
season. The entirely plain 
jupe indeed already possesses 
a grateful following, who in 
accepting the mulkmaid’s 
dictum, ‘‘ The plainerer the 
genteelerer,’ have drawn the 
line at ‘a bow before an’ a 
bow behind an’ a pouffin’ all 
aroun’.” 

But, still referring to the 
bolero, I have seen the style 
most successfully applied to 
the daintiest of blouses 
designed to fill in the breach 
which too often yawns 
between the décolleté evening 
frock and the morning blouse 
in the  Englishwoman’s 
wardrobe. It is of white 
chiffon supported by a soft 
silk foundation, an innova- 
tion to be commended by art 
and thrift in unison. The 
bolero proper is cut up in 
long, slender tabs of chiffon finely tucked 
and rounded at the ends, each edged with 
fine ivory lace headed with a narrow line 
of silver passementerie. Circlets of the silver 
bullion are substituted for buttons down 
the centre of each.—Yours, DELAMIRA. 


Reutlinger 
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MOTOR SPARAS_WEEK BY WELK. 


Tarmac.—! do not think it is generally 
Inown that the Tarmac Company has 
made arrangements at a reasonable rate 
for the treatment of road surfaces to suit 
individual requirements. Any ordinary 
observer cannot have failed to notice that 
with most motor cars, as with horse-drawn 
vehicles, the disturbance of the dust on the 
highways is a backward and not a follow- 
ing one; that is to say, the cloud of dust 
is not drawn on with the vehicle to any 
material extent but is rather thrown back 
by the action of the passing tyres, more 
particularly with pneumatic tyres. It will 
consequently be noticed that where a 
stretch of road of, say, 100 yd. or so 
has been, treated with tarmac in the 
country the trees and shrubs for at any 
rate the centre 60 yd. or so remain 
fresh and bright and free from the dis- 
guising envelopment of ‘‘ matter in the 
wrong place” that is all too evident 
at either end of the prepared stretch. It 
is surprising under these circumstances 
that householders and property-owners on 
main roads do not of their own initiative, 
although at present it may necessarily be 
at their own expense, treat a sufficient 
space for their own personal protection 
and benefit. Doubtless some arrangement 
would have to be made with the local 
highway board for authority, but as tar- 
mac not only allays the dust but also 
knits the road surface more thoroughly 
together and, moreover, renders watering 
practically unnecessary, there should be 
no difficulty in this way. It must be 
admitted that the cost would make a large 
addition to one’s rent or its equivalent, 
but if here and there a few owners would 
be sufficiently public-spirited to carry out 
the experiment, if only by way of giving 
the local highway authorities practical 
evidence of how the dust problem may be 
solved, both they and their neighbours 
would benefit in the end by helping for- 
ward the movement so eminently desirable 
for obtaining a dustless road. One may 
be sure that with the practical experience 


gests limitations which, however, will not 
be found in The Car Book itself. It is 
indeed by far the most comprehensive 
book of its kind yet, or likely to be, pub- 
lished. The gazetteer part by means of 
emblematic signs, excellently suggestive, 
gives all material information ata glance as 
to what the motorist may expect and, what 
is more, find at each town and village in an 
exhaustive list. The map isone specially 
prepared and conveniently mounted on 
linen. The routes from London to 
practically everywhere are simply 
arranged and readily followed, and 
last and not least the information, 
technical and otherwise, of everything 
a motorist may want to know concern- 
ing all that appertains to motors and 
motoring is encyclopedic. It is pub- 
lished by The Car Illustrated at 
17, Shaftesbury Avenue, W. 


A Well-designed Car.—TI do Ry 
not know: = 

that better 
practical 
proof can be 
given of a 
well-designed 
car than that 


expert engi- 
neers in coun- 
tries other 


than that of 


origin are 
content and 
Crave evn brO, 


manufacture under licence from the original 
designers and builders of a car. This is 
the unique case in three countries so far as 
the Rochet-Schneider car manufactured 
at Lyons, France, is concerned. The 
Martini (Switzerland), the Locomotrice 
(Belgium), and the Florentia (Italy) are 
all cars built to the design and with the 
yearly improvements, modifications, and 
alterations of the parent Rochet-Schneider. 
Until this year the firm has devoted its 
energies to turning out a reliable touring 


THE DAIMLER GARAGE AT BRIGHTON 


thus afforded these authorities themselves 
would be compelled before long to extend 
operations in the districts under their 
control, and private enterprise would once 
more obtain public recognition by that 
most flattering of acknowledgments— 
imitation. 


An Excellent Road Book.—I am sure 
motorists generally will thank me for call- 
ing their attention to The Car Road Book 
and Guide. The name, “ road book,” sug- 


car pure and simple, with what result may 
be best gathered from the unbroken suc- 
cesses during the last three or four years in 
every class of touring car reliability trials 
both here and on the Continent. This year 
for the first time the firm built three racing 
cars of 100 h.p., one of wl.ich ran recently 
at Brighton, untried and untuned, coming 
direct from the workshop owing to late 
finish through the local strikes. In this 
condition it not unnaturally failed to show 
its real capability. A sister car has in 
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France shown a consistent speed of ninety- 
five miles an hour on the level time after 
time. One cannot help hoping, however, 
that this firm will go back to its original 
programme of perfecting an already 
excellent touring car rather than de- 
voting its efforts and best men to building 
a racing car, which after all is a rather 
questionable advertisement so far as a 
firm’s touring cars are concerned. All the 
motoring of the future is to be anti-racing. 


Archer 


MR. G. P. HUNTLEY ON HIS PIPE CAR OFF FOR HIS HOLIDAYS 


Locomotion Control.—Whatever may be: 
the result of the Royal Commission on the 
working of the Motor Car Acts it behoves 
everyone interested to do all he can to 
support the Motor Union in putting for- 
ward the motorist’s view of the subject. It 
must not be forgotten that the con- 
veniences of locomotion which we enjoy 
to-day as a matter of course and habit 
have only been obtained, one and all, im 
the face of vigorous opposition. Railways, 
tramways, omnibuses, tubes, and even the 
now ubiquitous hansom and four-wheeler, 
had all in their day to fight vested and! 
superstitious interests and rankling pre- 
judices. ‘Therefore we cannot expect that 
the latest and by far the most radical 
change in locomotion can do otherwise 
than gradually win its way to successful 
and general usage and appreciation just 
as its forerunners have-had to do. Can 
anyone now realise that ‘‘ when hackney 
coaches were in their infaney a proclama- 
tion was issued complaining that they had 
so multiplied as to disturb the streets and 
raise the price of hay and provender and 
ordering that no hackney coach should be 
suffered in London or Westminster unless. 
it was to travel three miles beyond it” ? 
It seems now incredible that this should 
ever have been the case, yet I quote from 
Lecky’s History of the Eighteenth Century. 


Motormen’s  Fines.—In view of the 
amount of agitation that is being carried 
on against motors and the motoring 
public, it is essential that motorists them- 
selves, and the motor trade, should strive: 
as far as possible to keep within the 
limit of the law, and also particularly to 
see that their servants do so. The fact 
that magistrates are fully aware of the 
prevailing custom on the part of employers. 
of paying the fines inflicted upon their 
chauffeurs is one of the principal reasons. 
for the heavy penalties imposed. It seems 
to me they can do much to avert the 
persecutions to which motorists as a body 
are subjected. 

R. Denys Dunpas. 
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JX toilette destined to grace a popular 
bad in the near future is of the 
now ubiquitous linen lawn enriched with 
broderie anglaise. The cost of undeniably 
good embroidery, however, is such as to 
preclude the possibility of its becoming 
hopelessly hackneyed, and consequently it 
still forms the basis of conspicuously chic 
garments such as the example referred to. 
This gown, which is the creation of an 
exclusive Paris house, has a double skirt, 
both tunic and under dress having a deep 
border of the broderie in a most uncommon 
design, festoons of small open-work leaves 
forming a conyentional trellis which is 
exceedingly effective in its present applica- 
tion. The bodice is swathed, all the folds 
being drawn towards the front tightly en- 
circling the waist and supplying the place of 
the ordinary ceinture. The small sleeves 
are finished with a triple edging of the bro- 
derie laid tier on tier with a deep graduated 
frill of lace veiling the elbow. The neck- 
band is of simply-folded white lawn with 
a voluminous cravat of fine lace forming 
a sort of double-cascade effect above the 
waist. An old-fashioned cameo brooch is 
the clow of this neck arrangement. 

Beady effects are reasserting themselves 
on the evening frocks of the future. Mere 
“ slister”’ will not be so much the effect 
aimed at as the suggestion of “secret 
fires” in order to reinvest our evening 
attire with a little of that elusive interest 
of which it must be confessed a long spell 
of toujours taffetas has robbed it. An ex- 
quisite model in lobster-pink chiffon has a 
wide insertion of cone-shaped motifs let 
in all round the skirt worked in sequins of 
every tone, shading from palest shell pink 
to the fiery garnet, a multiplicity of 
gauged tuckings in the fabric below 
lending an entirely appropriate sugges- 
tion of cloudy languor to the background. 
Doubtless also the current craze for jet 
jewellery will find its natural culmination 
in the reappearance of the jetted frock, 
its counterpart in sequins providing an 
uncertain solace for the impecunious. 

One of the most insistent features of 
demi-saison millinery is the Beefeater 
crown. It enjoyed a spell of ardent 
admiration some years ago when the 
manche a gigot was in its prime if I 
mistake not. In any case it is again 
looming large on the millinerial 
horizon, and there is every likelihood 
that it will find its natural develop 
ment in such wintry materials as 
velvet and beaver. A model I saw 
of late has a semi-transparent brim 
of silky crinoline describing the 
faintest of curves and lifted smartly 
behind with a cluster of pastel- 
pink roses and lavender-blue 
forget-me-nots; the crown 
was of biscuit-coloured paille 
d’Italie pinched in to the brim 
to promote the characteristic 
“bulge.” The same style of 
hat looks conspicuously well 
with a couple of ostrich tips 
introduced at the side curling 
nattily over the crown. 

The tulle ruffle maintains the even 
tenour of its way, and is likely to do so 
until it is superseded by furs in the late 
autumn. Nevertheless, it has its im- 
possible moments, for the merest whiff 
of sea air is sufficient to reduce it to a 
hopeless condition of ragginess, not to 
say pulp. Hence the daughter of necessity 
has come to our aid with a substitute in 
ribbon. Our new: neck-wear consists of 
innumerable loops of ribbon caught on to 
a background of gauze or of the ribbon 
itself. The effect at first sight is not 


Welledressed 


unlike a boa of cock’s feathers, but is 


softer and daintier, and has the great 
advantage that it can be had to match 
one’s toque perfectly, a detail by which 
La Mode sets much store just now. 
Typically French is a shirt of plainly- 
gathered muslin with a circular collarette 
and cuffs of Irish crochet worn with a 
stiff linen turn-over collar and small black 
velvet bow. White hair cord muslins, 
both checked and striped, are amongst the 
most favoured materials for washing shirts. 
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SMART TWEED COSTUME 


In green and grey, strapped plain cloth 


Most of the models are made with a 
shaped shoulder-piece or saddle, a device 
which unquestionably facilitates the pro- 
cess of fitting. 

Directly the Dublin Horse Show looms 
in the near distance one begins to appre- 
ciate to the full the versatility of Mrs. 
Pomeroy’s genius. Not only the countless 
women in Ireland who attend this dis- 
tinguished function but also those from 
England and, in fact, all parts of the world 
will be foregathering in and around Dublin 
at the end of the month and will be 
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Woman—Notes at Random. 


delighted to hear that Mrs. Pomeroy has: 
recently redecorated and enlarged her pre- 
mises at 39, Grafton Street, Dublin. The 
rooms have been charmingly done up in: 
the same schemes of soft greens, rose pinks,. 
and delightful blues which characterise al! 
her establishments. “Then as to the world- 
renowned hygienic complexion treatment, 
which is assuredly one of life’s greatest 
comforts, the ladies who administer it in 
Dublin have been trained by Mrs. Pomeroy 
herself in London, and the same careful 
attention is given by the experts who 
perform so skilfully the delicate operation 
of electrolysis. In addition to this treat- 
ment electrical hair-brushing is carried out 
at Mrs. Pomeroy’s Dublin establishment as: 
well as at all her other provincial and 
Scottish branches at the exceedingly 
moderate fee of 5s. per treatment. How 
improving this is to the hair and how 
soothing the sensation is can only be 
appreciated by those who try it. I heartily 
commend Mrs. Pomeroy’s Dublin establish- 
ment to all who are visiting 
that fair city now or indeed at 
any time of the year. 

All mothers who have 
children to rear, all nurses who 
have the care of invalids or the 
aged, and all those suffering 
eg from weak digestion are parti- 
cularly interested in foods for 
infants and invalids. There is 
one food above all others which 
is recommended by those who 
have tried it—that is, Savory 
and Moore’s Best Food for Infants and 
Invalids, which has been in use for the 
last half-century and is used in the royal 
nurseries of England and Europe. Read- 
ing matter and directions enclosed with 
each tin give a great deal of information 
concerning the food and quote the 
opinions of mothers, nurses, doctors, and 
the medical press. The manufacturers will 
be pleased to send a large trial tin together 
with a booklet of great interest to any 
reader who will forward a sixpenny postal 
order. She will thus have an opportunity 
of making a test of this food. Letters. 
should be addressed to Savory and Moore, 
Ltd., chemists to the King and the Prince of 
Wales 143, New Bond Street, London, W- 

Wings are assuredly the 
craze of the moment. - Most 
popular are white ones allied 
to white tulle on hats of rather 
vivid tuscan colour. Others, 
again, are carried out in two 
tones of the same colour—not 
shaded but with the dark and 
light clearly defined. In blue and 
cerise or mauve they are usually intro- 
duced upon straw hats of the same: 
colour. The most popular travelling 
hats of the moment are in felt. They 
have the Tyrolean crown with a 
simple scarf knotted or swathed 
loosely round the crowns. 

Some of the: newest braids are 
smooth in character and show a 
plaid design in gold on a_ black 
foundation. Tartan fabrics are also 
seen a good deal, strapped or otherwise 
trimmed with plain cloth or leather 
to tone. 

The costume sketched on this page is 
a typical illustration of this popular fancy. 
The actual material is a soft grey woollen 
fabric, which although described as tweed 
has a softer finish than the average tweed 
usually boasts. The skeleton check is 
carried out in a dull soft green, which 
colour is exactly reproduced in the green 
silk braid picked out with gold that 
trims the facings of plain grey cloth. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 
‘Mining Contango Days—Monday, August 28, and Monday, September 11 
‘General Contango Days—Tuesday, August 29, and Tuesday, September 12 
Pay Days—Thursday, August 31, and Thursday, September 14 
Consols—Friday, September 1 


Bank Rate, Two-and-a-half per Cent 


After the Holidays——It was fully to be expected that 
‘during the closing days of a nineteen-day account markets 
would gradually settle down into quietness, and such expecta- 
‘tions have not been belied. The attendance in the ‘‘ House ”’ is 
still thin, many members prolonging their holidays during the 
lull, whilst the public show no disposition to come forward to 
‘stir speculators into vigorous action. Though so little has been 


done prices have given way to only a slight extent, the under- 


tone being described as firm. The market hardly knows how 
to regard the prospects of peace. It changes its mind from 
moment to moment, and in this state of suspense activity is 
impossible. Paris is in a similar condition of uncertainty and 
nervousness, for one day it gives animated support to inter- 
nationals, especially to Russian bonds, and on the next is 
-apathetic and indifferent. Home 
Rails have relapsed into dulness 
-again in spite of the excellent 
Board of Trade returns, for the 
‘situation in Lancashire is, of 
course, not such as can make for 
-cheerful sentiment. | American 
Rails have been the most erratic 
section, prices rushing up  sud- 
-denly only to fall in a like irre- 
sponsible manner, the result of 
professional manipulation. 

The Grand Trunk _ traffic 
return was considered highly 
‘satisfactory and greatly pleased 
the market. A gain of only 
£6,000 was expected, but the 
increase was more than double 
this at £13,100, and prices 
promptly moved upwards. For 
the current half-year to date the 
-advance is £23,500, comparing 
with a decrease of £42,300—a 
material improvement. The 
-announcement of the. dividend, 
which had been somewhat ner- 
vously awaited, was a welcome 
surprise, and Grand Trunks again 
bounded ahead. The full divi- 
dend is paid on the second pre- 
ference stock and £7,400 is carried 
forward. A year ago nothing 
was paid on either the first or 
second preference stocks. 

There are not many changes 
-of importance in the Bank return, 
but the strong demand for money 
has caused a temporary stringency 
in Lombard Street, compelling 
borrowers to go to the Bank of 
England,for a moderate amount ; but the outlook is reassuring. 
There is a cessation of demand for Paris, which has sent up the 
Yrench exchange, and this, coupled with a decline in the price 
-of gold, makes it highly probable that immediate future arrivals 
will go into the Bank. 

Stagnation continues to prevail in all departments of the 
mining market. Though the output for the month of July is a 
‘record for the Rand it is not as satisfactory as it might be, the 
-daily average showing a decline, due probably to a net loss of 
2,315 in the native labour supply. The total was returned at 
419,505 fine oz., valued: at £1,781,944, against 412,317 oz. 
with £1,751,412 for June, being increases of 7,188: 0z. and 
£30,532 respectively. On the other hand, the number of 
Chinese employed was 43,141 compared with. 41,299.. West 
Australian shares alone continue to receive any attention worth 
remarking. Copper shares are benefiting from. the sustained 
firmness of the metal market. 


North Metropolitan Tramways.—At the meeting of this com- 
pany held to-day the shareholders will discuss the important 
proposal of the directors to surrender to the London County 
Council the lease of the undertaking, which is to come into 
‘effect from April 1 next. In the ordinary course it would have 
-expired in June, 1gro, but the council seems very eager to 
-acquire the property, and after prolonged negotiations terms 
have been offered which the directors of the tramways company 
-advise the shareholders to accept. After allowing for a fairly 
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substantial remuneration to the directors and officials it is 
calculated that the proceeds will give a return of from £4 to 
£5 per share to the proprietors. The nominal value of the shares 
is £8, and the aboye price seems fairly to represent the average 
market quotation ruling during the present year. But, all the 
same, it is possible that many of the shareholders may urge 
upon the directors to attempt to drive a better bargain for them, 
though it would seem as if any effort of the kind would be 
fruitless. There is every probability that the discussion at the 
meeting will be animated, but the end will be, I am inclined to 
think, a unanimous acceptance of the terms, for the company 
is not doing well at the moment and the outlook is not bright, 
and though the directors maintain the dividend at 3} per cent. 
there is quite a possibility, looking to recent results, that it 
could not be maintained at this figure much longer. 


The Allsopp Report.—Another dreary report is issued by this 
famous brewery company, for the financial year to the end of 
June was more disastrous than the previous year, and that was 
bad enough. The value of the beer sold declined as much as 
7 per cent., which compares with a falling off of 3 per cent. 
recorded for 1903-4. The result of this is a contraction in the 
gross profit from £336,514 to £318,308, whilst the net profit is 
£10,480 less at £111,345. There was also a diminution of some 
£5,000 in the interest received, the entire revenue being return- 
able at £384,355 against £408,814, a drop of £24,459. Deben- 
5 ture interest, the interest on 
the 6 per cent. trust certificates, 
and the provision required for old 
loans, absorbed £5,400 more at a 
total of £152,384, so the profit 
and loss account shows a_ debit 
of £41,038. A year ago the loss 
was £25,257, reduced to £14,889 
alter deducting the credit balance 
brought in. Thus there is now 
an accumulated two years deficit 
in the balance sheet of £55,927, 
an ominous start indeed for the 
reorganised company. The posi- 
tion is really worse than this, for 
the auditors point out that no 
provision has been made for 
depreciation on business premises 
and plant with the exception of 
the lager plant. These unfortu- 
nate results are attributed to the 
general depression in trade which 
has affected all brewery com- 
panies to a more or less degree, 
likewise to the increasing restric- 
tions in the purchase of Burton 
beers placed on their tenants by 
London and provincial brewers. 
Loans amounting to £62,619: 
have been paid off, whilst liabili- 
ties on guarantees have run off to 
the extent of £66,170. Unless, 
however, there is a- wonderful, 
and it must be confessed an 
improbable, improvement in the 
company’s business in the early 
future another reorganisation of 
the finances will be imperative 
to avoid a worse disaster. 


Yachting and Finance.—All the world and his wife were at 
Cowes last week so that this is a fitting moment to present to 
readers of THe Tar_ter an impression of Sir Henry Seymour 
King, K.C.LE., owner of the fine yawl, Glory, commodore of the 
Royal Temple Yacht Club, rear-commodore of the Royal 
Yorkshire Yacht Club, and a member of the Squadron. For the 
last twenty years he has sat as Conservative member for Central 
Hull. He is Lieutenant of the City of London and has twice 
been Mayor of Kensington. He is head of the firm of Henry 
S. King and Co,, bankers and East India merchants, of 
65, Cornhill, E.C., and a director of half-a-dozen companies of 
the mortgage and investment class, of which perhaps the Indian 
and General Investment Trust is the most important. 

Calico Printers’ Association.—After the tremendous drop in 
earnings in the financial year, 1903-4, this great-combine has 
had a much better time, according to the brief preliminary state- 
ment, during the twelve months to the end of June, for after 
making the usual provision for depreciation and debenture 
interest the net profit is stated to be £195,680, which compares 
with £95.432. After adding the sum brought forward the avail- 
able surplus is £319,620 against £2409,612.. Last year the five 
million ordinary shares received a dividend of 2} per:cent., and 
they will be certain to get this again if not a little more. The 
association has taken over the Castleton Printing Company, 
Rochdale and Manchester, and is said to be negotiating for the 
acquisition of Steiner and Co., Ltd. W. 
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